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HICAGO, Sept. 1—America is getting 

smaller year by year in direct propor- 
tion as the speed of motor ears and trains 
is increasing. When 72 days were needed 
to cover the 4,100 miles that separate New 
York and San Francisco the performance 
was looked upon as a remarkable one; and 
when Whitman cut this to 15 days 2 hours 
12 minutes the wonder was much greater 
that a motor ear should so perform, Since 
then the record has not been reduced, but 
people have continued traveling from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic and back again; and 
last but not least Mrs. Ramsey, with her 
party of her own sex, has shown the possi- 
bility of women making such a trip by 
piloting her Maxwell over this route this 
year. 

Although transcontinental trips are be- 
coming more common, the horrors of cer- 
tain parts of the trip are not diminishing 
nor will they until the good roads cause 
takés stronger hold in several of the west- 
ern states. To those contemplating a 
transcontinental trip it must not be for- 
gotten that a good car is the first essential 
but there also must be a good crew, for if 


TRAVELING THROUGH PICTURESQUE WESTERN WILDS 


parts of the route test the car other parts 
are equally efficient for testing the physical 
endurance of the driver and passengers on 
such a trip. 

The 4,100 miles across the American con- 
tinent, along the now well-known trans- 
continental route, divide themselves into 
five divisions: The first division, if the 
start is made from New York, is from this 
city to Cheyenne, Wyo., over 2,100 miles. 
This division is the one of ordinary tour- 
ing, by which is meant touring conditions 
with which everyone competent to drive a 
ear can contend with no difficulties. If 
the weather is good there is no difficulty 
going at a good clip over this entire dis- 
tance, but if the trip is made in a rainy 
season there will be constant trouble with 
gumbo and clay as soon as the Mississippi 
river is crossed at Clinton and Iowa en- 
tered. On this stage, the roads across 
Iowa are of dirt, and through Nebraska 
they are good until near North Platte, 
when trails begin, the road being two par- 
allel furrows, one for the two right wheels, 
the other for the two left. These trails 
across numerous treeless plains, in which 
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TYPICAL WESTERN SCENERY 


dried-up creek beds have to be crossed, and 
where it is difficult to follow the course, 
but in spite of which there is not. any real 
hardship. Any car should be capable of 
making this first stage of the transconti- 
nental route, because the obstacles encoun 
tered are easy to surmount. This part of 
the trip does not impose any extraordinary 
strain on driver or machine and no special 
equipment is needed other than some ‘tire 
chains and block and tackle which is.use- 
ful in case of getting stuck in a gumbo 
stretch or slipping into a ditch. 
Real Trials of Trip 

But at Cheyenne the ordinary touring 
ceases and the tourist must prepare himself 
for the real trials of the trip, for these are 
all met in crossing Wyoming, Utah and 
Nevada, as once California is reached it is 
just ordinary touring to San Francisco. 
From Cheyenne to Caliuornia four extraor- 
dinary phases of touring are encountered: 
One is 26 miles of mountain work; the 


MOTOR 


REGAL PLUGGER ON ITS TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIP 


second.is»100 miles over the Great Amer- 
ican desert; the third is 275 miles through 
country where deep gulches have to be 
crossed and in the bottom of which is alka- 
line water in wet seasons; and the fourth 
is 680 miles of sage brush with grease- 
wood. These four divisions 
constitute the extraordinary 
aspects of a transcontinental 
trip and are the ones that test 

the car and driver. 
The mountain work 
division consists in cross- 
ing two ranges of 
mountains, the 
Rockies and the 
Sierra Nevadas. 


The Rockies are crossed between Cheyenne 
and Laramie by way of Marshall pass. The 
crossing of these offers few obstacies, as 
the roads are good and the grades gradual, 
so no severe test is imposed on either man 
or car and no dangers of any consequence 
ean be attached to crossing these. Chey- 
enne is 115 miles from Denver and in cross- 
ing the Rockies there is a 15-mile climb out 
of Cheyenne to the 8,000-foot elevation— 
just 3,000 feet higher than Denver—fol 
lowed by a 15-mile descent to the plateau 
on the west and 5 miles further to Lara- 
mie. The road in one or two places winds 
along dangerous precipices, but owing to the 
good surface the dangerous element 
largely eliminated. 


SCENES INCIDENT TO A RECENT TRIP FROM New: YorK TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Crossing the Sierra Nevadas is another 
story: In 4.5 miles the road climbs 5,600 
feet and in that distance there is not a let- 
up on the motor, this climb being the 
hardest strain it has in the entire trip. 
The road surface is disintegrated granite 
into which the wheels sink over the rims 
and the continued low-speed work brings 
the motor to the real test. The road is 
not straight, but hairpins up the mountain- 
side until the snow line is reached. This 
part of the trip is up the famous Kings- 
bury grade, the climb starting at Walley’s 
Hot Springs and ending at Lake Tahoe. 
No gear higher than three and one-half to 
one should be used and a wise motorist will 
fit a four to one before starting on a cross- 


GROSSING THE DeseRT—SHOWING How CANVAS Strips ARB. USED 


MOTOR AGE 


GOING Nor oF THE BEST IN Far WEST 


continent run. Once at the summit of the 
‘Sierra Nevadas it is a 21-mile coast down 
to the rolling plains at the west, and when 
these mountains are crossed, a transconti- 
nental trip may be said to be ended so far 
as experiences are concerned. The run 
across California is a pleasure 

jaunt for the travelers. 


If crossing the Sierras tests 
the motor and brakes, the 
hardest strain on the 
running gear of the car 
is the 680 miles of sage 
brush and grease- 
wood which con- 
stitutes the fourth 
stage of a trip 


TROUBLES OF TRANSCONTINENTALISTS 


across the continent. This sage brush be- 


. gins at Wamsutter, not half way across 


Wyoming, and continues across the entire 
states of Utah and Nevada, ending at Reno 
in the eastern shade of the Sierras. ‘Both the 
sage -brush and greasewood are stunted, 
gnarled trees varying in height up to 3 
feet and. with a.stock or trunk often 2 
inches in diameter at the base, but taper- 
ing to a very thin branch at the top. These 
shrubs work havoe with the radiator and 
tires as well as the under pan system of the 
ear. Each grows thorns % inch long 
which fill the tires so full that they cannot 
be handled by hand should a puncture 
occur. The thorns, however, do not enter 
the casing far enough to cause puncturing. 
Sage Brush An Obstacle 

The sage brush has to be actually cut 
down with the base of the radiator or the 
front axle. With present car design in 
which the front axle is in advance of the 
radiator, the latter is amply protected, but 
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MINNEAPOLIS RELIABILITY RUN—SCENE AT THE START 


in other machines where the radiator is 
mounted in advance of the axle some pre- 
caution by way of a stout metal cross rod 
in front to break the shrubs or bear them 
down must be provided. An ideal arrange- 
ment would be a very stiff metal mud pan 
starting with the forward ends of the side 
members of the frame and filling the space 
between these frame pieces and the bed 
piece on which the radiator rests. In places 
these two shrubs do not grow over a foot 
high, and as such do not offer any difficul- 
ties to the tourist. The soil through this 
section is a sand, with no road for the 
entire 600 miles, but trails which lose them- 
selves every few miles. The driver must 
watch the trail every minute or he will lose 
it among the sage brush. A great fraction 
of this sage brush tract is made on inter- 
mediate gear with not a little low-speed 
work, 


Crossing Great American Desert 


The fourth stage of a transcontinental 
trip is crossing the Great American desert, 
a distance of 100 miles, and which lies 
between Lovelock on the east and Wads- 
worth on the west, both in the state of 
Nevada and just east of the Sierras. This 
stretch is familiarly known as the Hum- 
boldt sink, being that sandy stretch into 
which the Humboldt river loses itself. To 
those who have not crossed Nevada it will 
be of interest to know that practically the 
entire state lies within the Great Basin 
once occupied by a great inland sea and 
afterward by several great lakes, all of 
which have disappeared. Some of the 
deepest depressions of such a body of 
water are still marked by Walker, Hum- 
boldt, Carson, Pyramid and Winnemucca 
lakes. The ancient shore lines of these 
lakes are plainly visible in places. The 
transcontinentalist skirts the shores of 
Humboldt lake and crosses the Humboldt 
sink. This 100 miles calls for an 8-hour 
trip and is the hardest part of the whole 
4,100 miles on the driver and passengers. 


The central part of the sink for 45 miles is 
a tableland over which a car could travel 
at 50 miles an hour were it not for the 
numerous washouts which oceur every 300 
yards. Each is a trench 18 inches deep 
and as wide with precipitous sides, which 
if struck at speed would greatly injure the 
ear. 

The majority of this sink has a 2-inch 
surface crust beneath which is a black 
muck or quicksand, and if the ear breaks 
through the crust it sinks to the hubs and 
a block and tackle has to be used to extri- 
cate the machine, For this 100 miles there 
is no grass, no shrubs, but just hard sur- 
face, white with powdered salt and alkali. 
The road or trail is a series of tracks, all of 
which look old, it being almost impossible 
to distinguish between a track 6 months 
old and one a few days. Owing to the 
excess of salt and alkali it is necessary to 
wear a handkerchief over the mouth and 
nose in this territory and good goggles to 
protect the eyes. Whitman in the trans- 
continental trip made but 17 miles in 7 
hours over this sink; he lost a canteen and 
all hands had to go 10 hours in the burning 
sand and sun without a drop of water. 

The fifth and last stage of a transconti 


nental route, namely, the washout lands, 
may be considered the hardest from a phys. 
ical point of view of all five, but not nearly 
so hard on cars. The washout lands extend 
from Rawlins to Granger, both in Wyoming, 
a distance of 275 miles. Part of this is 
through Bitter Creek canyon, which is not 
characterized by big hills but rather by 
deep gulches, more than 300 of which are 
encountered. In dry weather these gulches 
are not hard to navigate as the car can 
drop into them and climb out on its owa 
power; but in wet weather when 3 feet of 
alkaline water is in them or the water is 
dried up but the mud remains, it is neces- 
sary to use a block and tackle to get out 
of many of them. These gulches are often 
20 feet deep and the precipitous nature of 
the banks makes even the block and tackle 
rescue a difficult one. This is the part of 
the trip that is hardest on the men, and if 
a car follows this road from Laramie to 
Granger ample preparations for this stage 
must be made. All hands must work. 

There are many preparations and precan- 
tions that must be taken for a trip across a 
continent of this nature. If the start is 
made from New York or any eastern city 
it is not necessary to load the ear with all 
of the required paraphernalia at the start, 
as it can practieally all be taken on at 
Denver, Cheyenne or Laramie. Car neces- 
sities of foremost importance are two 
long strips of duck each 100 feet long 
and 2 feet wide. These are to lay on the 
ground in sand, being stretched out ahead 
of the car, one for the right wheels and 
the other for the left two. These cost $8, 
but are of the utmost necessity, as miles of 
road may have to be made on these duck 
strips. 
Water Bags Indispensible 

Two 5-gallon desert water bags are indis- 
pensible. These bags are of canvas, which 
after being soaked for hours in water will 
not leak and in which the water keeps re- 
markably cool. These are carried outside 
the tonneau, one on each side, the eustom- 
ary position being on the tonneau doors. 
These must always be kept well-filled. A 
third essential is 200 feet of *4-inch rope 


with a block and tackle having a steel 


(Continued on page 7) 


























DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE PERFORMANCE OF 
| 
Road Penalties 

Weight of | | Time Me. Stall- 

Car with | , | Penal-| Seals | Work | Fe of ing 
Load__| 4g|_ ties p Motors 

i 2 | wy ae ooh ee Brad , 

r Pe iver 2 | > lew ©! >| Rint Bilpl Bilal! Bie 
No. Car | Driver 3 2 S318 Z Alz/\4 B\2|2 Alg 
nis » 1S S| 2 | silimnisgigble|als|uic 

o a 442i ala] | Nie | A eo ee 

SM ps cdeeisn clas (A. A, Hansen.....|20701900/1985/ 3 0/ 0| 5) 0] 2 Of 0) 0] 25/0 
BS eer en 6 {Geo Doer .& ...i00 1825/1670 }1747) 2; 0} 0) O| 0} 0} 0} O| 0) 50) % 
3 |Lozier...0...4 225 Ezechel........ 4670/4740/1705} 4; 0; O}| 5] O|] 4); Of} O!| Of} 25) 2% 
5 |Chalmers-Detroit \Sean Bemb........ 3650/3710 /3680; 4/ 0} 0 | 51 0 10!0] 0} Oj} 0} 0 
6 \Chaliners-Detroit |F F. W. A ot se . «a (8040'3600/3570} 2; 0; 0; 0] O} 0} OF O} OF Oj 0 
8 |Franklin.....,... 'C. 8. Car 3340/3370|3355| 5| 0| 0} 0} O| O| o| O| 0] 0! 0 
9 luascoss Actos | silbe F. Winchesiar 5610 5700/5655 7} 0] 0} O| O}| 8) 0} O| 0} 2) 0 
10 |G@tieth ...5.25.).5. iG. W. MeGraw.. 0.3830 3850 4 | 0; 0 | 5 | 0] 7} 0} 0} 0] 25) 0 
11 |Pullman.......... IW. C. Rice........ ; 12510 2560 2535! 2! 0 lo 10! 0! 0 | 0! 0} 0/2) 0 

No. 4, Hupmobile—Withdrawn at Duluth. No.7, McIntyre, and No. 12, Halladay, did not st: 
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AGAIN CHALMERS WINS AT 


INNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 28—For 
M the second time the Chalmers-De- 
troit has won the Minneapolis Tribune 
trophy, hung up in the annual reliability 
run of the Minneapolis Automobile Club, 
in which not only reliability of running 
but gasoline and oil consumption also fig- 
ure. The test this year was a 2-day run 
from this city to Duluth and return, and 
the winner evolved in Jean Bemb, driv- 
ing the No. 5 Chalmers, the same car that 
eaptured the Detroit trophy in this year’s 
Glidden when it was driven by Bemb. 

It took considerable figuring to get down 
to the final results. The run was com- 
pleted last Wednesday, but it was a day 
later before the officials were ready to 
give out the results. Then it was discov- 
ered that Bemb’s car had incurred only 
15 points penalty in the road run, all of 
them on the first day when demerits were 
handed out for breaking a seal and elean- 
ing the gasoline and carbureter pipes. In 
the fuel consumption end of the affair the 
Chalmers was fourth and second in the 
eil division, so it figured a total percentage 
ef 957, which gave it an advantage of 21 
points over the Franklin. The final ex- 
amination in the garage by the technical 
committee gave it a clean bill of health, 
so for the next year the Barelay Automo- 
bile Co, will hold the trophy. 

The Franklin, driven by Carris, made a 
most consistent run. It was the only one 
of the nine cars finishing to have a per- 
feet road score, while the scrutiny in the 
garage failed to show any weak points. 
[t ran the winning Chalmers a close race 
in fuel consumption, but the latter gained 
on its rival in the consumption of oil, and 
this made the Chalmers the winner. Third 
place went to the second Chalmers, the 
one driven by Switzer, which was 4 points 
behind the Franklin. 

The Pierce-Arrow, driven by Winchester, 
which finished fourth in the final summing 
up, came out of the fray with honor 
through making the best showing in the 


gasoline consumption section, having 13 
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RECAPITULATION OF MINNEAPOLIS RELIABILITY RUN RESULTS 
| Ga Oil | Total | | 
y a } Ss 1 ota © * 
No. Car | Percent. Percent. | protel haut Standing 
| ; BG | 
5) CU aANE os 5 5 av cries ceed ctetaTe 477 + 495 = 972 | 15 | = 957 
8 | Franklin. ...... 2.2... ..0.+2eceee 476 + 460 = 936 | 0 936 
6 | ERE SA EE Se ob = | 459 + 500 = 959 | ae = 932 
OE ea 500 | + 485 98> | 59 | = 926 
ek heirs eter ates | 486 | +38 | =87 | 32 | = 839 
Te b eho o os adieu diaevees uns | 461 | -F 385 = 846 | — 30 | = 816 
WO | GOED conc te cs neces cescccccccsel 487 + 410 =O |} - | = 813 
BPM ios Ghivcssnsdaseacninze-ae be + 370 = $95 | 65. | = 760 
Ss |.) Riasibes cds sscae slagsraeeheekeoat! 475. + 425 = 900 | — 259 | = 641 
No. 6 Chalmers was on top in oil con- No, 2, Ford— 
‘ , . First day, flooding carbureter............- 2d 
sumption, with the other Chalmers second Gtaliise WOE «co so ss ox co ceadede aces 25 


and the Pierce-Arrow third, all of them 
closely bunched. 

Following the completion of the run the 
ears were turned over to the 
committee for 


the microscope < 


technical 
the final examination and 

the No. 
the Gaeth 
The report follows: 


caught the Lozier, 
§ Chalmers, the Pierce-Arrow, 
and the Pullman, 


No. 3, Lozier—Loose steering gear, 15 
points; broken radius rod, 25; missing 


bolts on brake rod shields, 2; loose mag- 
neto coupling, 1; loose transmission cover 
thumb screws, 5; binding steering gear, to 
left, 2; frame sag, 150; total, 200 points. 

No. 6, Chalmers-Detroit—Exhaust pipe 
loose, 1 point; magneto coupling loose, 1; 
total, 2 points. 

No. 9, Pierce-Arrow—Broken 
fastener, 1 point; total, 1 point. 

No. 10, Gaeth—Loose steering wheel, 10 
points; leaky hose connection, 1; leaky 
gasket, 1; loose spring clip, 2; loose uni- 
versal cover, 1; right brake shaft bracket, 
1; total, 16 points. 


bonnet 


No. 11, Pullman—Loose bolt motor legs, 
4 points; loose bolt exhaust pipe, 1; total, 
5 points. 

The road penalties exacted were not 
given out until the completion of the run, 
when a scrutiny of the observers’ eards 
showed the following results: 

No. 1, Ford— 


First day, stalled motor. ........-.--+e2e--. 25 































































































: Breaking bonnet seal...csecccecccceeee O 
points on the Gaeth, while the No. 1 Ford Second day ............-.+--++se-eeeees 6 
was only a point back of the Gaeth. The 30 
THE CARS THAT FINISHED MINNEAPOLIS RUN 

Penalized Outdoor Technical ee oe in Total 
es Examination No Penalty Consumed 

} ar asa “Gals. ; Gals. of Econ- | 

Water | Bay Brakes igni- of | Gaso- z = |% emy © 
| tion g Water! line o S |as Per- | % 
ello ar teal Tt let S >i | el 3 | 3 lSgaientaeries 

a} =| 4 on o| = , | b> o.— Rs 
6) 2/8) 2) 5/1 8| Slee g| .leklealal gla! 2 |a.| 2 Os! «| _ lee 
2/5) 2/9818) 6/3/83) 2) sleeise| 51/9) es) S132) & [S32] i alss 
£|3|8/|s &\|a\/SF ES $\é8\e2|3\3\2|s on} & |—adl do] S law 

0; 0; OF 0; O { 0 0; 0) 0) 0| O | 82 (1% | 0; 7) 9 16 {18.17 | 22.95|.486|.385).839 

. 0; Of OF} O} OF Of} OF} OF} O] O | | %) % 9 | 12.25) 21.25)/19.875| 15.20) .455).370) .760 

9) O} OF} O} O}] Of} OF} Of OF O [200 |259 5 | 0} 10 | 32.9 | 42.9 |14.34 |: 20.29) .475) .425) .641 

@) 0] OF O} OF 0; OF Of Of} O} 015 0; 0] 16) 17 | 33 7.5 |. 20.63) .477| :495) .957 

@; 0} OF} OF} 0} 2] 0} Of OF} O| 2 | 27 0 | % |19.5| 20.85) 40.35) 7 16.37) .459) .500) .932 

#; 6} 0] OF} O} OF O} Of OF O| O Sts ativans 15 | 15.25! £0.25/10.66 | 20.52) .476| .460) .936 

©) 0] 0} 0/25] O] O| 0} Of O} 1 | 59 0 | 0, 19'| 20.58) 39.58) 8.34 a oe 485! .926 

@; 6] Of} 0/25} 0] 0} Of Of 0} 22 | 84 %! 1 | 11 | 19.65) 30.65/16 -24) .487| .410 .813 
©) ol 0) 01 Of Of] OF Of O} 0} 5.130 | 41%! St! 22.9 | 27.9 118.34 ie 80.461! .385 .816 














Second day, stopped engine while changing 
tire 


Coeeeeeeroeseeeeeerrerereeseerese 


No. 3, Lozier—- 
VWirat Gay, atallime motor... ~~... -..54.5.55 
Second day, adjusting needle valve........ 
Flooding carbureter .. 
Breaking bommet seal. .:..-. 1... eens 
Oiling shaft gears.......-..-seeeee 


No. 4, Hupmobile, withdrawn. 
No. 5, Chalmers-Detroit— 

First day, bonnet seal..... So 
Cleaning gasoline feed pipe............ 
Cleaning carbureter pipe............... 

Second day 


No. 6, Chalmers-Detroit 
WIRE OAS i cic ca gadcetnteacvace rs eavewaes 
Second day, brake test medium........... 


No. 8, Franklin— 
Waret GO << cecscwenescs tees eee e tees 
Second day, carbureter adj. on dash, no pen- 
GRAN ieid se cee ra wa Aes da ala ee ee 


No. 9, Pierce— 

Wirat day, olitee brabes.....-.<..2. 2.528; 
Loosening brakes ......cccccscccccccce 
Loosening brakeS .......sccccccess 

Second day, brake test, medium ya a aa one aee 


No. 10, Gaeth— 

First day, stalling motor.............-.4. 
Hood seal 
CI enn 4.60 560686 ee eee 

Second day, brake test, bad.............- 


eee eee eee eee 


No. 11, Pullman— 


First day, stalling motor 
Second day 


ENTRANT BARCLAY, Driver BEMB 
AND DuLuTH’s PRIZP BEAR 
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Grade Crossing Accidents 


HE list of fatal accidents in motor cars at grade or level 

crossings on railroads is proving greater during the present 
touring season than in any of the past years. This is due not to 
a multiplication of railroad crossings as compared with former 
seasons, but to the greatly increasing number of cars in use. A 
large percentage of the fatal accidents at these crossings has 
occurred where the railroad tracks are partly or entirely obscured 
by trees or shrubs where they approagh the road. In all of these 
cases the usual ‘‘railroad crossing’’ sign is in place but it is but 
a few feet from the track and useless so far as stopping accidents 
is concerned. So great has the number of accidents due to this 
cause become this year that concerted action is necessary; in fact, 
imperative in many places. In particularly dangerous places some- 
thing must be done by way of warning the motorists, which 
warning must be out of the ordinary in order to attract attention. 
This is a good field in which the American Automobile Associ- 
ation can work, in that with its affiliated clubs all over the coun- 
try it is in a position to readily collect valuable data on dangerous 
crossings of this nature; and is further in a position to develop a 
spirit among its different clubs to act along some uniform line in 
this respect. In cases where railroad crossings are hidden 
by trees or shrubs, an effort should be made to have these cut 
down for a certain number of yards each side of the public high- 
way. This rule might also apply to certain road intersections 
where cross roads are entirely hidden because of trees or shrubs, 
and where fatal accidents have occurred on several occasions. It 
is difficult to determine what is the best method of signal for a 
bad railway crossing. A few facts relative to such crossings are 
certain. First, the signals should be some distance from* the 
track, so that if-the car is travelling at speed there is time to 
come to a stop before reaching the railway tracks. It is ques- 
tionable if the ordinary railway sign would suffice, because it is 
frequently too far from the roadway...Some special sign should 
be devised, and if. such, owing to the carelessness of the drivers, 
is not sufficient, gates should be fitted and-a regular gateman 
paid to operate them. It would be much more important if 
numerous clubs throughout the country would interest themselves 
in this work as well as getting the railroads to do their part, 
than it is for them to waste their time on petty matters which 
not a few clubs are doing. 


“a 
The Awakening of the South 


N America the motor industry started in New England and the 
| central states. From there it jumped to California and has of 
late been permeating every part of the western country. The 
south has been the last se¢tion to awake to the possibility of the 
motor car and to realize the tremendous advancement which has 
been made in the car industry within the last few years. Two 
or three events have been largely responsible for this awakening 
in the south. Undoubtedly one of the greatest was the stock 
chassis race held in the spring of 1908 and followed by the grand 
prix race conducted during the past autumn. Both of these races 
brought tens of thousands of the southern population to Savannah, 
where they had an opportunity for the first time of seeing the 
speed possibilities of the cars and where they were doubtless 
convinced of the permanency of thé motor industry. Great 
events of this nature do more for stirring up public interest 


throughout a great section of the country than do a score of 
minor occurrences. The work started by Savannah is being eon. 
tinued by Atlanta, where a national show will be held during 
November of the present season. Shows are greater boomers of 
the industry than races, in that they introduce the public more 
to the car construction and bring together a vast concourse of 
agents, dealers, manufacturers, and prospective buyers who are 
more or less directly interested in the industry. It is anticipated 
that the coming Atlanta show will result in the placing of scores 
of agencies throughout all of the southern states; and where 
agencies are placed cars in great numbers will be sold during the 
coming season. Those manufacturers who have not counted on 
this awakening of the south had better arouse themselves to the 
great southern field that this section will open up. Heretofore 
the south has been looked upon as a land without roads, and 
hence not suited for motor cars. The great western section of 
the country is also without roads, but the last 2 years have 
shown what an enormous market these roadless tracts are for 
motor cars. In the south the good road spirit has been moving 
for several seasons, chiefly due to individual enterprise, but 
during the present season this good road cause has been launched 
by the motor enthusiasts and the press of the south into a state- 
wide, in fact, south-wide movement, and in a few years this 
company will have many miles of the best modern highway. 
This country today has many miles, the majority of which have 
been built by prison labor, and more use is going to be made of 
this labor in the future because of recent state legislation in not 
a few states whereby convicts cannot be rented out for hire to 
individual corporations, so that their sole future employment will 
be entirely in the hands of the government, which it is expected 
will: largely use them for road-building purposes. Already the 
good roads cause has found able supporters in the southern states 
west of the Mississippi where convict labor is being used during 
the present season, to build interstate and what may later come 
to be known as national highways. 


2@ 


A Commendable Test 


N other pages of this issue is published a report of a unique 
O test of head lamps which was conducted by the Royal! Auto- 
mobile Club of England and the findings of which are included 
in the judges’ report. This is the first record of a complete test 
of headlights for motor cars of afl types, whether acetylene, elec 
tric, or gasoline-oxygen. The tests were prompted by troubles 
which have been noted in lamps of late. Foremost in this list 
was the dazzling effect of large headlights at night. The resulfs 
proved conclusively that with lamps at a certain height on the 
ear body less dazzle is created than at other heights. This is 
valuable information, and the exact facts should be noted by cat 
builders. The complete judges’ report goes into detail on the 
construction of the lamp, giving merit to those lamps with few 
parts, those in which the possibility of rattling exists to 4 mini- 
mum, those in which there is little stray light through the back 
or top of the lamp to trouble the driver, and those which are 
easy to clean. All of these facts are particularly valuable, and 
the most commendable feature of the test was that it was a? 
investigation of lamp conditions rather than a rivalry contest 
among different lamp manufacturers. 
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TAX LAW SHOW FRENCH MOTOR STRENGTH 


ARIS, Aug. 21—Data which is claimed 
Pp to be more accurate than any other as 
yet published in France relative to the 
motor industry has been recently published 
in booklet form by one of the many gov- 
ernment statistical bureaus. This time it 
eomes from the revenue office, the records 
being those for every year since 1899. Let 
it be known to begin with that the law 
which provided that motor cars in France 
are subject to a tax different from the one 
imposed upon other vehicles was passed 
April 13, 1898, and that it went into effect 
May 1 of that year. It is only since 
January 1, 1901, that the horsepower record 
has been officially recorded. According to 
the law there are two classes of motor cars 
—pleasure vehicles which are subject to 
the full tax and those which have to pay 
only half the rate imposed upon the for- 
mer, and which consist of industrial and 
commercial vehicles. Each class is itself 
divided into two sections. In the first 
class are the cars having more than two 
seats and in the second class those with 
one or two seats. The record of the pleas- 
ure vehicles is as follows: 


More than One or Average 
Year— two seats twoseats H. P. 
(Re or 818 620 ‘ 
ee 1,399 955 ere 
. aa 2,472 1,955 5.06 
Ee Sear 4,815 2,543 5.34 
BGs 0's wane 6 7,228 2,694 6.20 
ee 9,675 2,844 7.40 
RS eS ee 12.175 2.836 8.86 
a 14,555 2,803 10.33 
PRP rae 16,691 2.910 11.89 
See ee 18,949 3,003 13.28 
During the years of the motor crisis, 
1907 and 1908, there were added to the 


taxable revenue of France 4,894 ears, all 
pleasure vehicles. This shows a falling off 
of 103 cars in the year 1907 as compared 
vith the inerease in 1906, but also a rather 
strong increase for 1908, namely, 408 over 
the record of 1907. The records for the 
ommercial or industrial vehicles is even 
more satisfying for the crisis years and 
specially for 1908, as will be seen by the 
accompanying table: 


More than One or Average 

Year— two seats twoseats H, P. 
See ee 128 5 cece 
ae He 239 304 Jess 
ere 421 538 4.18 
 . See 2 988 861 4.47 
. Se 1,907 1,155 §.21 
Se ee 3.038 1,550 6.17 
RR ae 4.581 1,951 7.09 
, See 6,454 2.450 8.05 
RRS ier 8,534 3,151 8.90 
a I ee 11,057 4,277 9.64 
rhe inerease for 1906 over the preceding 


year is 2,372 ears, the increase for 1907 is 


2,781 cars, while for 1908 the increase over’ 


1907 shows 3,649 cars, most surprising for 
4 crisis or panic year. By adding the 
records of the two classes the following 
statistic is shown for the pleasure and busi- 


hess vehicles combined: 





More than Oneor Average 
Year— twoseats twoseats 

ES ale vicina 956 726 
SS. a oe 1,638 1,259 Jee 
Co 2,893 2,493 4.91 
Sr ee 5.803 3.404 5.17 
| Ae 9,135 3,849 5.97 
REPL s ass 000 12,713 4,394 7.06 
RR es 16,756 4,787 8.79 
Ba Mein 'einen o 21,009 5,253 9.55 
;. | | 22,225 6,061 10.77 
DEE ore, Dea a ec 30,006 7,580 11.80 


According to the government’s estimate 
the value of the 37,586 motor cars which 
were subject to taxation in 1908 was ap- 
proximately $88,000,000 at the time of the 
delivery of the cars to the purchasers. A 
round sum of $200 is placed as value per 
horsepower. It is further estimated that 
the owners of these 37,586 cars have spent 
during 1908 a total sum of at least $70,- 
000,000 for these machines, and that in this 
sum the minimum salary or wages of the 
chauffeurs, drivers, or mechanics amounts 
to $16,000,000. Into the treasury depart- 
ment of France there has come since 1899 
from the direct taxes and the special taxes 
levied upon motor ears the following: 1899, 
$18,166; 1900, $31,299; 1901, $76,221; 1902, 
$127,154; 1903, $186,920; 1904, $262,237; 
1905, $352,758; 1906, $452,750; 1907, $565,- 
691; 1908, $695,768. These sums do not 
include the various special or indirect 
taxes which are levied upon the various 
fuels or essences, lubricants, oil, ete., nor 
the taxes which are levied by the munici- 
palities and which—for instance, in Paris 
—amount to as much as the government 
taxes. As a single evidence of the magni- 
tude of the industry and how it affects 
other trades it might be interesting to 
state that in 1901 the value of foreign or 
imported gasoline, kerosene and other-fuels 
used by motor cars was $1,108,400; in 1902 
the value was $2,040,040; in 1903, $2,566,- 


000; in 1904, $3,472,800; in 1905, $5,593,600 
in 1906, $6,596,800; in 1907, $9,505,000, and 
in 1908, $12,980,600. In the last men- 


tioned sum is not ineluded the value of un- 
refined petroleum, which is imported to be 
refined in France. 








TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURING 


(Continued from nage 4.) 


block. This amount of rope may appear 
absurd, but it is not too much to get out 
of the deep gulches. In connection with 
the block and tackle two heavy steel crow- 
bars are needed to drive into the ground 
and form an anchorage for the block and 
tackle. In addition one camp ax, a very 
heavy steel shovel, and a couple of scant- 
lings are imperative. 
Equipment For Trip 

So much for the emergency equipment. 
The preparation necessary by way of fuel 
and car parts as well as for the passengers 
is equally important. Not fewer than two 
and generally four or five Thermos bottles 
are necessary. These bottles are fragile 
and should some break, emergency ones are 
needed. Each should be carried in a sepa- 
rate case and a definite place on the car 


arranged for carrying them. In addition 
to the regular gasoline capacity of the car 
there should be a 15-gallon tank rigidly 
secured to some part of the body. From 
New York to Rawlins there is no trouble 
getting gasoline where needed, but beyond 
this point previous arrangements must be 
made. Gasoline can be secured at present 
at the following points: Green River, 
Granger, Evanston, Ogden, Montello, Elco, 
Battle Mountain, Lovelock and Reno. Once 
the Nevadas are crossed and the tourist 
is in California there is no trouble getting 
fuel when needed. Four or 5 gallons of 
extra oil in gallon cans should be taken 
along, even if extra tanks are permanently 
attached to the car. Oil, water and gaso- 
line are the three big essentials when on 
the desert or in the sage brush lands on 
such a trip. 

Although transcontinental trips have 
generally proven easy on tires, many driv- 
ers who have made the run urge carrying 
four extra casings and eight or more tubes. 
This is merely safety in case the unexpect- 
ed by way of punctures or blowouts occurs. 
It is beneficial to deflate the tires slightly 
when going through the sand. With extra 
tires also take two jacks and two tire 
pumps. Should one tire pump go bad or 
one jack the driver might suddenly find 
himself in a bad position on the burning 
sand. 


, WILL WORK FOR GOOD ROADS 

Denver, Colo., Aug. 29—The Denver Motor 
Club has started a crusade for better roads 
and against the permitting of irrigating 
ditches to overflow, which is causing 
much damage in many parts of Colorado. 
The nuisance of overflowing irrigation 
ditches is a violation of the law. The 
club has requested its members whenever 
and wherever possible to aid in this work 
by filling in a postal form with which they 
are supplied and sending it in to the sec- 
retary so that the matter can be taken up 
with the proper authorities to the end that 
the worst places are looked after. At a 
meeting of the board of governors an ap- 
propriation was made to the sign board 
committee for the purpose of enabling 
them to continue with the work of posting 
the roads throughout the state with the 
proper signboards. The legislature, at its 
last session, made many appropriations for 
bridges and roads in various parts of the 
state and the club will make an effort to 
follow up these appropriations, as many of 
them are now available and there is much 
need of having them used at as early a 
date as possible. 
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RENAULT CAR, WINNER OF 24-HouR RACE, AND ScoRE BoARD SHOWING THE MILEAGE 


EW YORK, Aug. 28—The Renault 

driven by Basle and Raffalovitch won 
the second Brighton Beach 24-hour race of 
last Friday and Saturday with a score of 
1,050 miles, 41 miles behind Robertson’s 
performance in the July race and 127 miles 
behind the record. The Rainier, again a 
consistent performer, finished second with 
938 miles; Acme No. 3, driven by Patschke, 
took third with 883 miles, and Palmer- 
Singer, Allen-Kingston and Acme No. 4 
finished in the order named. The Lozier 
and Stearns were eliminated by accidents, 
and the Houpt and Fiat dropped out early 
in the race. Michelin tires were used on 
first and second cars. 

Many accidents, one doubly fatal, dis- 
tinguished the race, which was conducted 
by the Motor Racing Association. Short- 
ly before midnight Friday the Stearns 
driven by Grosse collided with Patschke’s 
Acme on the clubhouse turn. Grosse was 
mortally injured and Louis Cole, his me- 
chanic, was killed outright. The Acme 
crew was uninjured. Grosse died Sunday 
morning. 

Picturesque Start Made 

The start at 10 o’clock Friday night 
afforded the usual picturesque features, 
and was attended by a fair-sized crowd. 
The association’s repeated prediction of a 
record-breaking entry again proved un- 
founded, as but ten machines lined up for 
the starter’s pistol. De Palma and his 
Fiat got away in the lead and finished the 
first 5 miles in 5:3236. Patschke in Acme 
No. 3 led at the end of the first hour, and 
his score of 55 miles proved sufficient to 
win him the $200 prize for the best hour. 
Vantine’s Acme No. 4 made practically 
the same distance. 


Then the accidents began. The Allen- 


Kingston lost a rear tire on Death turn and 
side-swiped the Fiat. The impact burst 
the gasoline tank of the A-K, and instantly 
the car was enveloped in flames. Hughes 
and his mechanic leaped from the car, blaz- 
ing like human torches, and rolled in the 
grass of the infield. Both were painfully 
burned, but Hughes later appeared on the 
track again. The Fiat’s frame was twist- 
ed and its springs broken, putting it out 
of the race. 

Fatal Accident Occurs 

A few minutes later came the fatal acci- 
dent. At the clubhouse turn the Stearns 
collided with the Acme, and instantly its 
rear axle collapsed. The car turned a 
somersault and was smashed into frag- 
ments. Leonard Cole, the mechanic, was 
frightfully mangled, and Grosse’s back was 
broken. The two twisted forms lay under 
the wreck of the car for some minutes and 
great confusion existed. The other drivers, 
who had stopped the race by tacit consent, 
at last became angry and demanded that 
the bodies at least be carried off the track. 
They were finally laid on the grass of the 
infield. Patsechke and Maynard were hurled 
from their car but only slightly injured 
and the Acme suffered a broken rear axle 
in the mix-up. 

The race was resumed at 11:40, and al- 
most immediately the front wheel of Acme 
No. 4 gave way while rounding the club- 
house turn. With great presence of mind 
Vantine steered the car through the canvas 
fence and brought it to a stop, avoiding a 
mix-up with the pursuing cars. At the end 
of the second hour the Rainier led with a 
score of 100 miles. About 1 a. m. the 
Lozier, driven by Heina, broke a wheel on 
the far turn and: upset; the driver and 
mechanic were thrown across the track, but 





picked themselves up with only a few 
The two Acmes returned to the 
track early in the morning and started to 
make up lost time. 


bruises. 


The driving of both 
Patschke and Vantine was of the sensa- 
tional order. About daybreak the Allen- 
Kingston in leaving the paddock upset a 
lamppost, which struck Patrick Corrigan, 
a policeman, and put him on the hospital 
list with a fractured leg and dislocated 
knee. 

During the eighth hour the Renault, care 
fully driven by Basle, overtook the Rainier 
and gradually drew into the lead, despite 
the latter car’s desperate sprinting. Van- 
tine’s Acme was in third place and that of 
Patschke fourth. The Lozier, which had 
reappeared, was put out of the race for 
good at 8:25. Its left rear tire burst on 
the turn into the back stretch and it went 
through the fence, breaking its front axle. 
Heina and his mechanie again escaped ur 
hurt. About the same time the Houpt, 
which had been the tail-ender, burnt out 
its connecting rod and was withdrawn. 

The succession of accidents now was 
broken, and the remaining six cars col 
tinued to the end of the race. The Renault 
steadily increased its lead over the Rainier, 
and the latter opened up a wider gap 
the rest of the field. Basle settled down 
to a humdrum pace, and the race assumed 
the aspect of a procession. A good-sized 
crowd assembled in the evening and divid: 
ed its attention between Patschke’s sprint 
ing and Paine’s fireworks, which were vis 
ible over the fence. The finish lacked et 
thusiasm. 

Preliminary Events Friday 

In the preliminary events Friday after 
noon Woltman in the Hupmobile won the 
6-hour race, making 226 miles, after Adams 
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and the 8. P. O. had been disqualified for 

foul driving on the turns. Adams was sus- 

pended for 30 days. The other S. P. O. 
= was second with 212 miles. De Palma and 
the Fiat Cyclone won the 5-mile in 5:14%, 
with Kilpatrick and the Hotchkiss second, 
and de Palma made a mile in :5546. 

The Motor Racing Association announced 
that it will hold a third race in September 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration. The 
association denies that the condition of the 
track was responsible for the accidents, 
and says that they might just as well have 
occurred if the track had been 100 miles in 
circumference. However, there were some 
very bad spots later in the race. The 
Rainier Motor Co. has made public a reso- 
lution not to participate in any more 24- 
hour races, being convinced that under 
present conditions such races are dangerous 
and against public sentiment. 


CHICAGO HAS A GYMKHANA 


Chicago, Aug. 30—The second annual 
gymkhana was held at the Wheaton county 
fair Saturday under the management of a 
committee from the Chicago Motor Club 
and a White steamer driven by Paul 
Melehert was returned the winner, with a 
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White gasoline car handled by G. W. 
Turgeon second. J. H. Seek’s Premier was 
few third, a Silent Knight Daimler fourth, 
5 the Diamond T fifth, Falear sixth, Overland 
ah seventh, Austin eighth, Peerless ninth, 
both Buick tenth, Columbia eleventh, Halladay 
cin twelfth, De Tamble thirteenth and a Knox 
ans fourteenth. The gymkhana was made up 
ih of five sections, starting with an obstruc- 
ign tion race in which the driver carrier a 
pital glass of wine and steered with one hand; 
valli then eame the motor roulette, cireus ring, 
lancers and the teter board. On the last 
ou named just half the cars succeeded in bal- 
sale acing. This was the first public appear- 
ware ance in Chicago of the White gasoline 
Vie car and the Daimler, the latter being an 
wer English machine. 
, had BETTER FREIGHT RATES SECURED 
a - New York, Aug. 30—Dealers, manufac- 
oa turers and the public will be interested in 
ak the announcement made by the general 
py traffic department of the National Associa- 
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MOTOR AGE 


New Surface Is Ordered 
For Motor Speedway 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 31—Deeming 
that the macadam surface of the new 
speedway is inadequate, the promoters of 
the Indianapolis motor speedway have de- 
cided to close the gates of the big plant 
until a new surface can be put on, it hav- 
ing been determined to use a bitulithic 
material somewhat similar to asphalt which 
will greatly improve the speed qualities of 
the track. An appropriation of $80,000 
has been made to bring about this recon- 
struction and the work will not be com- 
pleted before the latter part of October. 
This means the postponement of the 24- 
hour race which had been scheduled for 
next month. At the same time there will 
be other changes made in the layout of the 
grounds, one of the changes contemplated 
being the moving of the private grand 
stands from their dangerous location at the 
beginning of the first turn. Suit has been 
brought against the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway Co., Wheeler & Schebler and the 
Fisher Automobile Co. by the Jackson 
Automobile Co. to replevin the Wheeler & 
Schebler trophy which was hung up in the 
300-mile race on the last day of the recent 
meet and which was called off in the nine- 
ty-fourth lap because of accidents. The 
Jackson’s that as its car was 
ahead at the it was reasonable to 
presume that it would have won. 


claim is 


time 








tion of Automobile Manufacturers to the 
effect that after October 1 shipments of 
single motor ears will be charged for by 
the railroads on an actual weight basis 
Here- 
railroads have charged 8,000 


instead of fixed minimum weights. 
the 
pounds at first class freight rate for any 


tofore 


passenger machine with wheel base exceed- 
ing 86 inches. As many and perhaps most 
of the low-priced machines nowadays have 
wheelbase exceeding 86 inches there has 
been much complaint against the charge of 
8,000 
shipped by freight. The advantage claimed 
for the new arrangement is a more equi- 
table the transportation 
charges, so that the smaller machines will 


pounds on these machines when 


distribution of 


Four) Cars THat FINISHED THE 24-Hour Race aT BRIGHTON BEACH Last WEEK 
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hereafter be taken at the equivalent of 
5,000 pounds at first class, and the charges 
increased only as the weight, size and 
value increases, the point being made that 
motor cars are of substantial and varying 
weights. Similar change will be made on 
shipments boxed or crated, on which actual 
weight will apply instead of fixed mini- 
mum weights heretofore applied accord- 
ing to the size of the packages. The new 
classification affects shipments originating 
in the northern states east of the Missis- 
sippi river, thereby including practically 
the entire manufacturing belt. The Na- 
tional association’s traffic department 
effected a similar arrangement on a similar 
basis with western and southern railroads 
some time since. Its latest success is re- 
garded as a great victory and is appreci- 
ated by all the manufacturers. 





COAST OFFERS MORE RACES 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 31—Special 
telegram—At a meeting of the general 
race committee of the Automobile Club of 
California, members of the committee de- 
cided to add one more event to the pro- 
posed road race, to be held Saturday, Octo- 
ber 23, on the San Leandro course. The 
added event will be a free-for-all race at 
250 miles. This will be known as the 
Portola road race. The second event will 
be for stock cars of 301 inches cylinder 
displacement and over, and will be over a 
distance of 200 miles. The third event 
will be for stock cars of 300 inches and 
This will be for a dis- 
According to the 
plans, all three races will be run at the 
same time. It was definitely decided by 
officers of the race to give away $10,000 in 
cash and prizes to winning cars and driv- 
these three events. Besides this 
amount the citizens of Oakland have vol- 
unteered to give a cup for the winner to 
be known as the Oakland Portola cup, 
valued at $2,500. Oakland supervisors re- 
ported at the meeting that the towns of 
Hayward and San Leandro would erect 
bridges across the course for the conveni- 
ence of the public. Great preparations are 
being made to accommodate the big crowd 
which is expected to see the races. 
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OWELL, MASS., Aug. 31—There is a 
1. gathering of the clans here prepara- 
tory to the road racing carnival of the 
Lowell Automobile Club Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of next week, the feature 
of which is the national stock chassis road 
race. The club has the course in readiness, 
the entry list well-filled, and this morning 
there was held the drawings for positions, 
although there were only two or three 
drivers on hand. But all the A. A. A. and 
Lowell club officials and some newspaper 
men saw that it was carried on all right. 
The starting positions are as follows: 


CLASS A, 318 MILES, WEDNESDAY 


Car Driver 
1 SSN RS So REE: Set ae EN aM Raters Strang 
AEE EA ae Pe Ee ee Drach 
Oe Tae Hughes 
NRIs oa sonra» oiciio is Siuie ware hecoteate Burman 
MERA a taccia 5 5ce oak sulk oS awh eV oA le Grant 
eA 5 Bi hss cide ae) kaos Ge win ees Poole 
ES PE nk atic w'sna co bikes Ate fe oo swe Parker 
AE eR ho inch ies 7 8 (Ke Arabtec Belcher 
ee erm ant Miller 
Sia a ain 5 x)n ie Sik 00s be Kye de ee Downey 
ee rca o x'na din eicls ss wis id sibs, meee De Palma 
eo ois gig bak wiaiete oy 6 WR Ae Robertson 
2 oo 5 ab pl aie aren wrens Not named 
NINE Ce as ania e's Ses Ss aw eee ee Shaw 
SEES SR ret ees hater ays en Lytle 
2. SOS Se a a ee reer Chevrolet 
RIE AM OO a irck onal al ola. o ancie, 0° «, 9 .0+d/cu-Glbiaie te pie Cobe 
*Stoddard-Dayton..........seccees Not named 

CLASS 2, 206 MILES, MONDAY 

Car Driver 
fe TS i ee Lorimer 
RT EPABUOR 55. ow cnce ocesc de ee gas Miller 
bis aid pe ais soy «0's 6 48 Sam's eee Belcher 
EES rea bss aisle ah o's a nisiclen a wwe Patchke 
eee dow in Sah a Mio ea owe AS Stoecker 
TERE oa incre lok Sia 016 Sin se’s Kalo te eae Basle 
ees oa Wav asso knee we ste wie Chevrolet 
oD ett Dingley 
OE CO re re Shaw 
Na aire geese ad) Sco7ak BS Asie, b Sie 48 OE Burman 
SNES da Wik'siure b 6:0 a1d!s'ais os bese saad oe Oe Downey 

CLASS 3, 159 MILES, MONDAY 

Car Driver 
PINDER oo S515: rsd lar bein wtb: bein ts caeemi po Coffey 
Ss rates ra. Ata smi 6 che Ue ao De Witt 
MES Ee sia) ob SMertreeb see a here Not named 
NE Oh al aL AK Sh a o@hnva eee eeraee hes Strang 
ar ee Sega big ais KC's ous. e ae, oie a OTE Davis 

CLASS 4, 127 MILES, MONDAY 

Car Driver 
rts hes te ho Sin. s 6 00d. 'e Bieri ale WISHES Chevrolet 
ES Pa emit Sickenger 
ON CO oo) | i er ae Knipper 
Sites Sst CiSiicin on .9%e wid amine ae wh oceare Ryall 
SNE EG Ec ioialcioke 5 NGS aes Wes Si em wae See 
I a Pe hg cpt ac dca a ipld a & wie MES Jaggerson 
ASMAMETEPUDOUPONE oc 5w 6c ccs co ec oe ss MATSON 
CCmamere-metroit.. 6... wc ke cee Not named 
ES ee ee ee a tn | 





*May not start 


Rules Are Revised 


A revision in the rules was made today 
by Chairman Hower that should meet with 
approval. It was suggested to him that at 
least in the long races the drivers should 
be allowed assistance in putting on tires 
and filling up the cats with gasoline and 
water, which is purely manual labor. He 
agreed, and so new cards of instructions 
have been ordered for the pit men so this 
may be done. The drivers therefore will 
have a chance to get a bit of rest when 
they stop for this sort of thing, but they 
must do all the technical repair work with- 
out any assistance except from the me- 
chanics. This applies to all the races. 

Injunction proceedings have begun be- 
fore Judge Dana, of the superior court, to 
prevent the race being held. Several resi- 


LOWELL PREPARES FOR STOCK 


dents of Tyngsboro have brought the peti- 
tion and a hearing will be given on it to- 
morrow. The claim has been made that 
the legislature has not the power to close 
the roads for racing purposes. As Judge 
Dana was formerly president of the state 
senate, he knows something about legisla- 
tive powers and the Lowell officials are not 
worrying over the situation. 

Matson In An Accident 

Joe Matson, driving the Chalmers-De- 
troit in which he won the Indiana trophy 
near Chicago a few months ago, while out 
practicing on the Merrimac valley course 
this morning shortly before 6, struck 
Arthur Otis, a mill hand, aged 21, and in- 
jured him so badly that the youth died at 
the hospital without regaining conscious- 
ness at 9 o’clock. Matson was held in 
$2,000 bail, which was quickly furnished. 
The accident occurred on the back road. 
As the Chalmers came whirling along Otis 
was in the center of the road. He started 
backward at first, and then probably fear- 
ing that the machine might swerve and hit 
him, he made a rush across to the other 
side. He underestimated the speed of the 
ear, however, and it struck him squarely, 
despite all that Matson, who realized the 
danger, could do. He was to have been 
married next week. The accident cast a 
lot of gloom over everyone connected with 
the races. The Chalmers was somewhat 
jolted by the sudden pressure on the 
brakes. 

Chairman Hower issued a bulletin to the 
effect that before any of the drivers go on 
the course for morning practice now they 
must report to President Heinze, of the 
Lowell elub, who will make the circuit be- 
fore 5 o’clock to see all the flagmen are 
placed. If anyone disregards this it will 
mean suspension for 2 days from practice 
and a second offense means disqualification. 


Hower Establishes Headquarters 

Lowell, Mass., Aug. 30—Judging by the 
way everyone is hustling here the success 
of the national stock chassis races is now 
assured. Chairman Frank B. Hower ar- 
rived here last night, coming over the road 
in his own car, and he went to the Vesper 
Country Club temporarily. Today he es- 
tablished his headquarters at the Heinze 
cottage on the course and with a secretary, 
telegraph wires and everything needed for 
comfort, including a chef, he is ready for 
business, 

Hower was very much surprised to find 
that there were but half a dozen of the 
drivers and machines on hand when he 
reached here. They are being held up 
along the way trying to get their cars 
shipped and some of them may not be here 
until Wednesday or Thursday. The Knox 
ears will not be here until Wednesday any- 
way. The only cars on the course today 
were the Alco, Maxwell, Atlas, Columbia, 
Apperson and a Chalmers-Detroit. This 
morning when the course was open for the 













CHASSIS MEET } » 
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; r As 

trials none of the big cars was taken out, the 1 

Lytle, Grant, Matson and Knipper went 

more 

over the course, but they made the rounds hie 
in touring cars. . 

Chairman Hower was aroused from his Dow! 


dreams at the country club at 4:50 by 8p 


President J. O. Heinze, of the Lowell club, jy % 2 
and taken for his first spin over the course, big J 
It was raw and cold and Mr. Hower hai Low: 
not had any breakfast. The first few Satu 
hundred yards were all right, but whey Dow 
President Heinze struck the straight and 
stretch he opened up his car and flew along # 
the course close to 60 miles an_howr, the | 
Hower was gasping for breath and when Bout 
he opened his mouth to yell to Heinze ty m4 

to & 


let up he got a shower of sand that flew y 
from the course and peppered him all over. that 
For once the ezar of Glidden tours, who is the | 
generally obeyed by drivers when he gives _ 
his orders, found a driver who refused to that 


do as he was told and Hower made i gard 
record-breaking trip for runabouts over the to b 
circuit. He admitted that he was scared this 
and when Mr. Heinze offered to take hin be 8 
downtown later he declined. - 
Course In Fine Shape be 

The men working on the course hav C 
ironed it out so that the boulevard sectio y 
is now on a par with the famous course a! Wil 
Ormond beach. In another day or so whe ok. 
some more oil is poured over it to lay th tein 
sand that has been spread on top it will h the 
in perfect condition. si 

The grand stands are all finished and th said 
work on the back stretch will be done b ist] 
tomorrow. It is expected that Thursday Indi 
morning will see all the cars on the cours $80 
and practice will be general then for : plan 
days between 5 and 7. On those 3 days pie 
the boulevard will be closed to genera on 
traffic so that the motorists visiting th org: 
course will not be tempted to see what the 
they can do in the way of speed. $2.0 

Last year there was a serious accideti a 


caused by a local motorist who wanted t 
make a record and Sunday last anothe 
local chap who wanted to settle a bet tha! 
he could make the hairpin turn at 60 miles 
an hour tried it. Luckily his car dashed 
into the woods before it turned over nea! 
where Al Poole met with his accident. The 
two men were thrown out, but not severel) 
injured. A few feet more would hav 
landed them into the other world, for a big 
elm tree was ready to check the mad flight 
of the ear. 
Good Roads Meeting Saturday 

Next Saturday promises to be quite a 
eventful day here. In the morning the 
convention committee of the A. A. A. hav- 
ing in charge the good roads program 
Cleveland September 21-23 will have ® 
meeting. In the afternoon there wil! be ® 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
A. A. A. Saturday night there wil! be 4 
banquet given by the Lowell Automobile 
Club to the officials of the races, loca 
motorists, prominent business men and 
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political lights who have helped to make 
the races a success. 

As an indication of the interest shown in 
the races it was estimated that yesterday 
more than 100,000 people visited the course 
which will be used next week. 

Downey to Drive Knox 

Springfield, Mass., Aug. 30—Joe Downey, 
of Boston, has been engaged to drive the 
big Knox ear in place of Al Denison in the 
Lowell races. W. E. Wright was in Boston 
Saturday night and he had a talk with 
Downey relative to driving in the races 
and the matter was quickly settled. Deni- 
son has not recovered from the shock of 
the accident that resulted in the death of 
Bourque and Holcomb, his team mates, at 
Indianapolis, and his wife was also opposed 
to his driving any more. Mr. Wright said 
that the Lowell races would probably be 
the last ones that Knox cars would be en- 
tered in, at least by the factory. He said 
that the factory was too busy, anyway, re- 
gardless of the accident at Indianapolis, 
to bother with racing. He also added that 
this does not mean that Knox cars may not 
be seen in future races, for he has received 
requests from a number of people who 
wanted to buy his racing machines. 


OVERLAND WILL REORGANIZE 
Toledo, O., Aug. 28—President J. N. 
Willys, of the Overland Automobile Co., 
who recently returned from a European 
tour, was in Toledo this week looking over 
the local plant. ‘‘We are now working on 
a reorganization plan of the company,’’ 
said he. ‘‘The name of the old concern 
isthe Overland Automobile Co. This is an 
Indiana corporation and has a capital of 
$800,000. The acquisition of the Toledo 
plant makes it necessary to greatly in- 
crease this capital and we are thinking of 
surrendering the Indiana charter and re- 
organizing the concern under the name of 
the Willys-Overland Co., which will have 
$2,000,000 capital stock. We are going 
to place 16,000 cars on the market next 
year, Of this number 10,000 will be manu- 
factured in our Toledo plant. We are put- 
ting in fast automatics all over the local 
factory and once we get going we will 
turnout cars at a rapid rate. We are 
just now installing a giant drill press 
which will bore twenty-four holes in the 
trankease in one operation. Heretofore 
these holes were drilled one at a time. 
Our new model Overland will accommodate 
‘wo, three or four people and will be 20-24 
horsepower. We will manufacture 10,000 
of these in Toledo and 5,000 in Indianap- 
‘lis, We also will make 1,000 Marion cars 
the Hoosier capital.’’? It is announced 
that within 60 days 1,500 men will be 
at work at the Toledo factory and that by 
January 1 more than 2,000 men will find 
‘mployment at the plant. The company 
tecently has closed a deal for 5 acres of 
stound adjoining the local factory and it 
s said that work will be started on addi- 
tional building for the Overland company 
within a short time. 


MOTOR AGE 


Reasons Why Premier 
Made Glidden Protest 


New York, Aug. 31—In order to make 
plain the reasons for his protest in connec- 
tion with the Glidden tour, H. O. Smith, 
president of the Premier Motor Mfg. Co., 
has issued a statement wherein he shows 
that if the rules were properly enforced 
there would be no question about the Glid- 
den trophy going to the Premier. He has 
hesitated a long time before making a 
statement, but has finally declared himself 
as follows: 

‘“T have been in hopes that the chairman 
of the contest board of the A. A. A. woul¢ 
give out full intormation setting forth the 
conditions surrounding our protest at the 
conclusion of the Glidden tour, and it is 
evidently the failure to do this which has 
occasioned our receiving requests from so 
many sources to give full facts regarding 
the protest, which I am satisfied, to avoid 
a general misunderstanding, the public 
should know. 

“<The company regrets the 
necessity of making a protest on a point 
which on the surface might seem so trivial, 
but a number of cars have proven so good 
that only small points of vantage could be 
found by the technical committee at the 
conclusion of the strenuous run as the basis 
awards. However, this 
contest was run under stated rules, and the 
rules specified under ‘‘ Qualifications’’ para- 


Premier 


for determining 


graph 5: 

* “Cars shall at all times during the tour 
carry mufflers and guards, and be fully 
equipped as per manufacturers’ catalog 
specifications, except that tops and wind- 
shields need not be carried in the tour. 








STODDARD QUITS RACING 

Dayton, O.—Editor Motor Age—We 
have decided, after careful consideration, 
to abandon motor car racing entirely for 
the present, or until such time as the con- 
ditions generally governing such racing 
are so changed and bettered as to remove 
to the greatest extent possible the present 
dangers both to spectators and to drivers 
and mechanics operating the cars. We be- 
lieve that motor car contests as now con- 
ducted, whether on tracks, roads or hills, 
are extremely hazardous. We further be- 
lieve that they are detrimental to the in- 
dustry, in that they present in an exag- 
gerated form, the dangers attending the 


. use of motor cars when operated at more 


than a normal speed. Racing as it exists 
today tells the public nothing, as the cars 
that are used are, almost without excep- 
tion, specially geared, and in many in- 
stances, specially constructed, to attain 
the high speeds necessary to win a contest. 
Rather than endanger the lives of our men, 
therefore, and rather than take the chance 
of injuring spectators, we have decided, as 
stated above, to withdraw entirely from 
all such contests in the future—Dayton 
Motor Car Co., by C. P. Stoddard, vice- 
president. 


II 


‘‘The two roadsters of the same make 
as the car which was awarded the Glidden 
trophy, which carried their lamps attached 
in the same manner as provided on the 
touring car of that make, suffered in con- 
sequence on account of the bad roads, by 
one having a bent bracket and a badly 
crushed lamp, and the other by having the 
receptacle in the rear to which the lamp 
and bracket is attached entirely dragged off. 

‘<The failure to carry lamps was in itself 
a violation of the rules, and judging by the 
experience of the roadsters of this make, 
which carried the full equipment, it is fair 
to assume that the touring cars which did 
not carry this equipment the entire dis- 
tance, escaped at least as much damage 
was done to these two roadsters, and an 
official report of the penalties as issued 
in Motor Age of August 5 shows that the 
roadster of this make, No. 109, with a total 
of 10.2 points, was charged among other 
things for replacing tool box, bracket and 
tail lamp, 3 points for time; bracket, 1.2 
points for material; tail light, 3.2 points 
for material; while other cars in the con- 
test were charged for lamps and brackets, 
and in addition one or more cars were com- 
pelled during the technical examination to 
light their oil lamps to show that they 
were in good going condition. Since the 
Premier car conformed to the rules, and 
made a perfect road score, and at the con- 
clusion suffered a penalty of only 1.5 
points, on account of broken spring clip 
and re-applying fan belt, a proper charge 
for lamp would alter the final score and 
make the award favorable to the Premier. ’’ 


NEW RACING BODY FORMED 

Albany, N. Y., Aug. 30—The Motor Cups 
Holding Co., of New York, ‘‘ organized to 
hold motor car races for the silver cup 
donated by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and 
known as the Vanderbilt cup, and for. the 
gold cup donated by the Automobile Club 
of America and known as the Grand Prix,’’ 
was incorporated today. The directors are: 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Henry Sander- 
son, Colgate Hoyt, Harry Payne Whitney, 
Henry B. Anderson, Albert H. Cary, Will- 
iam Pierson Hamilton, H. B. Holins, Dave 
Hennen Morris and Mortimer L. Schiff, all 
of New York. 


ONLY ONE CLIMBS HILL 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 29—A feature of 
the annual outing of the Hartford lodge of 
Elks, held at Tariffville this week, was a 
hill-climb in which several cars had been 
entered belonging to members or their in- 
vited guests. The course was very steep 
and lay through an open field, for it was 
the intention of the committee to provide a 
full measure of fun. The day was ex- 
cessively hot and of the several cars that 
attempted to make the ascent only one got 
to the top. Gene Mertens in a 29-horse- 
power Columbia, carrying five passengers, 
made the ascent in good time and carried 
off the honors. 








ENGLAND TESTS MOTOR CAR HEADLIGHTS 


ONDON, Aug. 18—One of the most in- 
tresting tests, if this term might be SUMMARY OF RESULTS IN ENGLISH LAMP TESTS 
used, which the Royal Automobile Club 
has conducted of late, has been the test of 
headlights for motor cars and motor cycles, 
which was conducted by a board of seven 
judges with Mervyn O’Gorman as chair- 
man. The test was not a competition in 
which so many different makes of lamps 
were ranged against each other, but rather 
an investigation of lamps by this board of 
; ; : Vandervell & Co 
judges in order to determine the good and Badger Biass Mfg. Co........ 
j 1g} a Wyncott & - 
bad points of lamp de sign and construc Vanderveil & Co 
tion as exemplified in a score or more A. Dunhill, Lid 
makes presented for this purpose. A. Dunhill, Ltd.. 
j i ivi j isacree- screen 
This test had its origin in the disagree S.Smit & Sou, Ltd 
able glaring headlight so frequently used Rushmore Lams. ita ere | 
on motor cars. The investigation was con- Setar Motor pean Co.| 
ducted in the hope of discovering the best C. H. Gentry 
distance from the ground at which light C. H. Gentry, % 
Weill Bruthers 
ean berlocated to produce the minimum Weill brothers.... 
dazzling effect. The tests also had for their Vandervell & Co...... 
objects the determining of the different Rushmore Lamps, Ltd 
‘ tae iaes : Rotax v“otcr Accessories Co | 
values of different types of lamps as well Rotax Motor Accessories Co , 
° . 2 
as the acetylene consumption, the ef- Selevery Lampe, Ltd 
ficiency percentage and the lamp construc- Sylverlyte. Ltd 
tion. Salsbury Lamps, Ltd 
Many interesting results are contained in Eushmore Lampe, Lid F 
j 2s? repor Twenty-one concerns ushmore, half eclipse 
the judges report. 1 wenty one concerns Sindaar iehen tite. Oo 
entered the competition with forty-seven 
j : ? Wyncott & Son 
amps, thirty-three being acetylene, twelve Weill brothers 
, ie “ole ‘ » oasoline- Weill Brothers 
electric, one petroleum and one gasoline Bleriot. Ltd 
oxygen. In the contest each entrant was Worsnop & Co., Ltd 
asked to put his lamp in the most ad- Meter Ancttasries Oo 
a ak ad P aioe mm H & Burley. Ltd 
vantage ous position with respect to height Soon Molden hae 
from the ground and the angle of eleva- Brown Brothers, Ltd. eclipsed, 
ite Vandervell & Co 


In the test the range of the lamp was Ray Be Co 7 
measured, this being the distance at which Bieriot, _ , without louvre a 
the lamp gave a certain standard of illumi 

nation which was measured down a line 
along which the entrant had centered the 1 foot from a source of light measuring less than the standard was measured first 
beam of the lamp. The standard of light 1/10 of a candle power. at 3 feet above the ground, and second at 
upon which the photometric measurements Besides measuring the range of light the the eye’s level, which was assumed to be 
were based was the same for all lamps, horizontal dispersion of the beam was 4 feet 6 inches from the ground. The 
namely, 1/10 of a candle-foot, this being noted. The width of the beam over which width of the beam at 3 feet above the 
the illumination received upon a surface — the illumination of the head lamp was not ground was taken because a maximum of 


illumination at this level is useful to a 


driver and does not cause trouble from 
glare. 
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In testing the dazzling effect the dis: 
tance in front of the lamp in which a 
observer could distinguish an object placed 
6 feet to the side of and 6 feet beyond 
the lamp was measured. The object chosen 
was of such size that it could be seen ona 
starlit night at a distance of 100 feet in 
the absence of any headlight. The back 
reflection of the lamps was tested. By 
back reflection is meant stray light throw# 
out rearwardly from the lamp. 

Before the tests naked candlepowers of 

the burners and. bulbs were officially meas 

ured and it showed this to be from 15 t# 

25 candlepower. Only two of the thirty: 

three acetylene lamps tested showed # 

burner in excess of 30 candlepower. The 

judges’ report showed that 20 candlepow® 

GrRMANY’s SMALL-CaR TRIALS—ROUTE IN MANEBACK VALLEY is sufficient for ordinary work, and that 
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GERMANY’S SMALL-CAR 


with acetylene lamps this means a con- 
sumption of .7 eubie feet of gas per hour. 
In ease of electric lamps this is a con- 
sumption of 21 watts per hour. 

In addition to this the tests took into 
consideration the design and general con- 
struction of the lamps. In this regard the 
judges based their conclusions on such 
points as: Weight for size; ease of clean- 
ing; absence of liability to rattle; fewness 
of parts; quality of hinges, clasps and sup- 
porting sockets; and general method of 
assembling the lamp. 


In design the judges’ report showed that 
the larger the mirror and the smaller the 
source of light the easier it is to avoid un- 
desired dispersion of the beam of light. 
Accordingly, when considering the ad- 
vantages of a light-weight lamp, the im- 
portance of the size of the mirror must 
not be overlooked. These experiments 
showed that the candlepower of an acety- 
lene burner varies but little between 
pressures of 3 and 6 inches of water, but 
the consumption rises to an important de- 
gree. According to the judges, lamps and 
burners as now made require no pressure 
higher than 4 inches, and the most econom- 
ical is 3 inches of water. Increasing the 


size of the burner has small effect upon 
the range unless the optical system is 
altered proportionately. Increasing the 
size of the burner tends to increase the 
width of the beam and in some cases the 
glare. 

In the electrie lamps the effect of varia- 
tion voltage depends upon the sub- 
stance of which the filament is made. The 
increase of light resulting from an increase 
of volinge in the ease of metallic and car- 
bon filaments is shown in the following 
table. 'o explain: A 5 per cent increase 
of voliage gives approximately 31 per cent 
increase of light in the case of a carbon- 
filam 


lamp, and only 23 per cent in- 
éreasc of light with a metallic filament. 
The flowing table shows the variation of 


candlepower compared with variation of 
Voltage: Sto 


TRIALS— CURVE 


MOTOR AGE 




































NEAR SANGERHAUSEN 


Percentage of 
voltage to that of 


Percentage of candle power to 
that of normal voltage 


Normal Carbon Tantalum Tungsten 
85 . 5 55 
90 56 64 67 
95 75 80.5 82 
100—normal! 100 100 100 
105 131 23 119 
110 168 148 141 


With certain electric lamps, when over- 
run, objectionable results follow because 
of blackening of the bulbs and premature 
breaking of the filament. 

In testing for the dazzling effect of 
lamps it was shown that the least dazzle 
was obtained with the lamp either 2 feet 
from the ground or when fixed to the can- 
opy at a height of 7 feet 6 inches from 
the ground. With the lamp carried 3 feet 
from the ground a downward tilt gradually 
increases the dazzling effect, which is 
largely due to increased reflection ‘from 
the surface of the road. The following 
table shows the general results of the test, 
the figures in feet in the different columns 
are the distances of the observer from the 
lamp at which he was no longer dazzled: 


Height of lamp from ground 
Angle of 2 3 5 7 ft 


_ o 
elevation— feet feet feet feet 6in. 
20 degrees up.... 39 aia — ox tae 
10 degrees ...... 55 43.5 42 28 55 
§ degrees ...... 57.5 46 46 33 
0 degrees, hori 
ee 57 45 39 22 59 
5 degrees down.. 64 35 San. fe .«. 
10 degrees down... 62 36 26.5 24 51 


When the lamps were tested below the 3- 
foot level a maximum dazzle was obtained 
with an upward tilt, notwithstanding the 
effect on the dazzle of tilting the lamp 
within reasonable limit was unimportant. 
Undue tilt to the lamp causes considerable 
difference in the illuminating power, 
whereas the height has an appreciable ef- 
fect in diminishing the dazzle. As far as 
illumination is concerned the horizontal 
is the best position from the driver’s 
point of view, except at a height of 7 feet 
6 inches, when a slight downward tilt is 
desirable. The automatic anti-dagzling de- 
vices, other. than the specially-arranged 
mirrors or lenses in every case diminished 
the range, but in one case this effect was 
very slight. The tests showed that ap- 
pliances can be added to any type of head 
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lamp whereby the light may be reduced. 
With electric lamps this can be done by a 
switch to diminish the voltage, or insert- 
ing a resistance. With acetylene lamps it 
is accomplished by partly or wholly ob- 
securing the light by means of hand-actuat- 
ed shutters or screens, 

For the purpose of the tests the relation 
of pressure and consumption of gas to 
candlepower was investigated with the fol- 
lowing results: 


Showing relation of candle power to pressure 
and consumption of gas 


s se , a 
3 oe 
ae P. S 
7. | x 
BZ 2 : : 
Burnet 3° z Sm Ee 
ae &, BS “es 
fs 38 = Se $.. 
Ss ne _ 2o 3 
Be se 4 sa 96 
A — 1S) i) v 
aa: 35 6 13 -70 18.5 
4 11 55 20 
3 10 45 22.2 
> - 2 7 33 21.2 
SOP tna %.0 3 ) 7.8 8 .70 11.4 
6 11 .65 16.9 
4 8 48 16.6 
Ne Fe 3 Ss 41 19.5 
1 pee es 6 13 78 16.6 
4 11 57 19.3 
BS 11 48 22.9 
iv .62 6 17 87 19.5 
4 16 .67 23.9 
3 17 .60 28.3 
2 13.5 AT 28.8 
1 6 -29 20.7 
ee 62 6 20 88 22.7 
4 18 .68 26.4 
3 17 .60 28.3 
ME 2 ca uae LSS 6 52 1.48 35.1 
4 44 1.24 35.5 
> 36 95 37.9 


The American lamps tested included two 
entered by the Badger Brass Mfg. Co. and 
three by the Rushmore Dynamo Works. 


GERMAN SMALL-CAR TRIALS Yj 


Berlin, Aug. 21—The course laid out for 
the first really important reliability and 
endurance trials for small cars ever pro- 
moted in Germany takes the contestants 
through a part of the German empire 
where there is a very dense population, 
where there are some of the best roads in 
the Fatherland, where the prospects for the 
future of the motor car business are very 
bright and where the country in general 
is scenically beautiful. Starting from Ber- 
lin the small cars will go to Braunschweig, 
152 miles from the starting place, on the 
first day, August 30. About two-thirds of 
the entire route is only fair, while the 
final third has some excellent level roads. 
The roads leading from Berlin to Charlot- 
tenhof are poor. However, it must be said 
that much rain of late has probably some- 
thing to do with this condition of the 
highways. From Magdeburg to the finish- 
ing place the roads are much better and 
near Schéningen there is a mile stretch 
going up hill which will afford a fair 
test for the climbing ability of the ears. 
This part of the route is in very fine shape 
and the gradient averages 6 or 7 per cent. 
It’s 149.1 miles from Braunschweig to 
Weimar, the second day’s stage. For hours 
the contestants go through a region of 
eorn fields and farm land. 
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EW YORK, Aug. 28.—Makers of 

motor cars, motor cycles and ac- 
cessories have received application blanks 
for space and diagrams for the tenth show, 
which opens New Year’s eve in the Grand 
Central palace, New York, under the man- 
agement of the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Opening last year’s 
Grand Central palace show on New Year’s 
eve proved so successful, Chairman R. E. 
Olds and his associates on the show com- 
mittee decided that no better opening night 
could be secured for the tenth affair. New 
Year’s eve is a gala occasion in New York 
and motorists and dealers generally can at- 
tend the opening night of the show, and 
then, if they so desire, enjoy the annual 
festivities of New Year’s eve, which be- 
gin in earnest on Broadway at midnight. 
The date is considered an ideal one from 
a selling point of view, as during the first 
week of the new year dividends amount- 
ing to over $200,000,000 on stocks alone 
are disbursed by railroads and industrial 
corporations without reference to bonds 
and other securities. 

The palace diagrams show an increased 
amount of floor space over that of previous 
years, and this year the management has 
72,000 square feet to dispose of, giving the 
exhibitors better facilities. With the A. 
M. C. M. A. will be the members of the 
Importers’ Automobile Salon. The for- 


eign cars will, as last year, be exhibited 
on the main floor with those of the makers 
holding membership in the A. M. C. M. A. 
The diagrams show that on the main floor 
and part of the balcony floor will be 
American and foreign gasoline, steam and 
electric pleasure vehicles. The commercial 
vehicles, as heretofore, will be located on 
the first balcony floor, as well as the motor 
cycles. On the main, first and second 
balcony floors will be the tires, parts and 
accessories, the members of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers having con- 
tracted for several thousand square feet 
on the first balcony floor. All applications 
for space received up to Friday, October 
1, 1909, will have equal consideration in 
the first allotment on Friday, October 8. 
The allotment of space to the members of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
will be made by that association, as is the 
case with the members of the Importers’ 
Automobile Salon. Members of the A. M. 
C. M. A. will have the first drawing of ve- 
hicle space other than that allotted to the 
members of the Importers’ Automobile 
Salon. 

Associated with Chairman R. E. Olds, 
of the Reo Motor Car Co., are S. H. Mora, 
Mora Motor Car Co.; Benjamin Briscoe, 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., and H. O. 
Smith, Premier Motor Mfg. Co. The Im- 
porters’ Automobile Salon will again be 


DIAGRAMS OUT FOR INDEPENDENTS’ SHOW 


represented on the show committee by f, 
R. Hollander, of the Fiat Automobile Co, 
and the Motor and Accessory Manufag. 
turers will be cared for by David J. Post, 
of the Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn, 
The general management of the show yill 
again be under the supervision of Genera] 
Manager Alfred Reeves, of the A. M. ¢, 
M. A. The rules and regulations show the 
following interesting points: 

Departments— American and foreign 
gasoline, steam and electric pleasure ye. 
hicles—Main floor and part of baleony 
floor as indicated on diagrams. Commer. 
cial vehicles—First balcony floor. Motor 
eycles—First baleony floor. ‘Tires, parts 
and accessories—Main balcony and first 
and second balcony floors. There is no 
basement or cellar used in connection wit) 
the show. 

The rental prices of exhibition space, ex- 
elusive of signs and decorations, are as 
follows: Main floor, center, spaces B ani 
C, $1.50 square foot; main floor, sides, back 
and front, $1.25 square foot; first balcony 
floor, $1 square foot; second balcony floor, 
75 cents square foot. Signs and decora 
tions are furnished at a uniform rate of 
40 cents per square foot of floor space. 

Applications for space will be classified 
according to the size of the block of space 
to which the applicant may be entitled 
under the elassification plan of the show 
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PALACE, —SHADED PorRTION SHOWS SPACE RESERVED FOR IMPORTERS 
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committee. Applicants for space should 
state the number of square feet desired, 
the number of cars to be shown and the 
actual space occupied by each ear. 

Each exhibitor will be required to ex- 
hibit all the vehicles described in his ap- 
plication; should he fail in this and his 
space remain vacant, the committee may 
at any time after the opening hour allot 
his space to the applicant next in order; 
put this clause shall not be construed as 
affecting the obligation of the exhibitor 
to pay the full amount of the rental agreed 
upon in case the show committee shall not 
3 reallot the space. The committee re- 
serves the right to prohibit the exhibition 
of more than one sample of any model; 
that is to say, any two cars or chassis so 
nearly alike that the purpose of the exhi- 
bition might be served by the display of 
me of them. Variations in color or up- 
holstering, style of tops or other features, 
mechanical or otherwise, which might be 
explained without the display of a com- 
plete car will not be considered distinct 
models. 

The allotment of space will be made by 
or under the authority of the show com- 
mittee of the A. M. C. M. A.. In the case 
of motor car exhibitors, not members of 
the above associations, order of selection 
in positions in classes in the motor car 
section will be determined by lot. If there 
are more applicants for the larger spaces 
than can be accommodated the committee 
will select those applicants who are en- 
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DIAGRAM OF SECOND BALCONY 


titled to them, and in so doing will be 
guided by the number of models produced 
by the applicants, the number of earlier 
shows at which the applicants have ex- 
hibited, and the size of. the spaces occu- 
pied thereat. The same 
followed in case the number of applica- 
tions for smaller spaces exceed the num- 


eourse will be 


ber of spaces available. The committee 
will make allotments for all car and ac- 
cessory manufacturers that are not mem- 
bers of the Importers’ Automobile Salon, 
the A. M. C. M. A. or the Motor and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers. The management 
reserves the right to determine the amount 
of space to which an applicant is entitled. 
Any person claiming to represent an appli- 
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cant, unless known to the committee to be 
properly authorized, must present his au- 
thority in writing. 

To insure uniformity, decorations and 
signs for all exhibition spaces will be fur- 
nished by the official decorator, to be paid 
for by each individual exhibitor at the 
time of the payment for his space. No 
other decorations or signs will be allowed: 

No exhibitor will be permitted to sublet 
the whole or any part of the space rented 
by him or to allow to be exhibited therein 
any other articles than those manufac- 
tured or sold by him. 

No ‘‘sold’’ or other signs except those 
approved by the committee will be per- 
mitted. Exhibitors may place upon a car 
a sign indicating the price, horsepower 
and name, provided the card be of the uni- 
form size—8 by 10 inches—and of a de- 
sign and color adopted by the committee 
and furnished to any exhibitor at a fixed 
price by the official sign maker. 

All horns exhibited, whether as the 
equipment of a motor car or as an ac- 
cessory, must have the reeds removed 
therefrom, and no other form of alarm will 
be permitted to be operated. 

The show will be open Friday, December 
31, 1909, at 8 p. m., and each and every 
day thereafter at 10 a. m., and will remain 
open until’ 11 p. m., until and ineluding 
Friday evening, January 7, 1910, Sunday 
excepted. The price of general admission 
tickets for any day except Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 4, 1910, will be 50 cents each. 
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Thousand-Mile Tour 


By W. F. Culberson 


AN FRANCISCO, Cal., Aug. 27—A 1,000-mile 
S tour that is out of the ordinary and which is 
a most enjoyable one was made recently by the 
writer in a 1905 40-horsepower Pierce-Arrow, which 
already had covered 54,000 miles before we started 
on the trip. 

The car was equipped with the usual accompani- 
ments of a motor car, besides a block and tackle, 
shovel, pickax, crowbar and the necessary tools. 
The writer was accompanied by Dr. Max Salomon, 
of the German hospital of San Francisco, and 
M. L. Euphrat, a lumber merchant of San Fran. 
cisco. Also there was the usual amount of bag 
gage in the tonneau. On the baggage rack in the 
rear of the car was a small ice chest wherein was 
stored about 50 pounds of ice and the usual cooling 
drinks, ete. The start was made from San Fran- 
cisco, via Oakland ferry, on July 1, 1909, at 8:30 
a.m. The drive was then through Fruitvale, over 
the Hill boulevard and Haywards, thence to Dub- 
lin, Livermore and Banta. The usual route to 
Stockton is across the levee road at Banta, but 
owing to the excessive winter floods the water was 
still covering the east side of the river, so we were 
compelled to journey on down to San Joaquin city. 
Here again we found that the river had overflowed 
the eastern side of the banks and we were com- 
pelled to go to Grayson, which point is 18 miles 
below Banta. We crossed over here, and after a 
pleasant run arrived at Modesto. From Modesto 
we went directly north, through French camp to 
Stockton, arriving there at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. We found the roads what we would call gen- 
erally good; in places, of course, there was rougl } 
going and water over the road, but the first day’s 
journey was made without any mishaps whatever. 








1—NEVADA MOUNTAIN, 7,000 Fret ELEVATION 
2—IN THE DESERTS OF NEVADA 
3—BOULDER ALLEY, NEAR SIERRAVILLE 
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We found it extremely warm in Stockton, but a 
little cool toward evening. We had covered 130 
miles on that day, taking our time all along and 
taking some interesting photographs.. The next 
day we decided to go directly to Placerville from 
Stockton, and not via Sacramento, which is the 
usual route. We made inquiries at Stockton, but 
found that the people knew very little about the 
direct road to Placerville, but after considerable 
inquiry we got started and covered a very pleasant 
road. 

From Stockton we went to Waterloo, a distance 
of 9 miles. From Waterloo we went to Rockford, 
from Rockford to Elliott, from Elliott to Clay, 
from Clay to Michigan Bar, from Michigan Bar 
to Latrobe. This covered the entire distance across 
the plains, the latter place being situated in the 
start of the foothills. 

The road I have described across the plains was 
very good indeed, there being but little dust and 
the roads being good and hard and free from ruts 
and bumps. We met no teams or motor cars what- 
Soever. Those traveling this way should inquire 
carefully the road at each place they pass, but the 
route is very strongly recommended for any mo- 
torists taking this tour. 

From Latrobe we went to Shingles and then to 
Diamond. Here we picked up a poor old tramp 
who looked about 90 years of age, with his shoes 
all out in every direction and his clothes in tatters. 
He stated he had walked from Stockton to Dia- 
mond, which is a distance of about 80 miles. We 
took pity on him and put him in the tonneau with 
the rest of the baggage. We gave him a fine cigar, 
treated him to a drink and he leaned back and 
looked like a prince. 

Just out of Diamond there were two roads 
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—one branching to the left and one to 
the right. The tramp stated he had 
lived in the vicinity for 20 years and di- 
rected us over the right hand road. We 
knew that Diamond, according to our map, 
was only about 2 miles or 3 miles from 
Placerville, but the scenery through which 
we were passing was now so beautiful that 
we did not pay attention to our odometer 
until we had covered about 7 miles. We 
then asked at a farm house the way to 
Placerville, and the farmers informed us 
that we were 5 miles out of the way. We 
then discovered that the tramp evidently 
wished to ride and had directed us, all 
told, about 10 miles out of the main road. 
We went back to Placerville over a very 
steep, rocky and bumpy road, but finally 
arrived there at about 5:30 p. m. 

Placerville is a beautiful little mining 
town situated in the valley between two 
ranges of mountains. We spent a very 
pleasant evening there, covering on that 
day 87 miles, again having a perfect score. 

The next day we left Placerville about 
10 o’clock and began to climb the moun- 
tain toward Sportsman hall, 12 miles from 
Placerville. Here we began to go through 
the beautiful pines and along the bank of 
the American river. The scenery here 
began to become very grand and impos- 
ing, and we enjoyed every minute of the 
trip. 

After we had journeyed about 20 miles 
we met Professor Hengstler, who stated 
he was walking to Strawberry and Lake 
Tahoe. We gladly took him aboard for 
extra company and proceeded on our way. 
We arrived at Strawberry a little after 
lunch time, after a very fine trip through 
the mountains. The road, on the whole, 
was very good; of course there was some 
granite sand, and in places it was neces- 
sary to use second speed, and even low 
speed. We found that as we climbed to a 
higher altitude the car lost some power, 
but the writer has had considerable ex- 
perience in mountain touring and when 
his car would not work well on high speed 
he would go to second, and when second 
speed was not sufficient he would drop to 
low, which was always more than powerful 
enough to pull the car and its load through 
the sand and over the mountains. The 
carbureter was never touched on the whole 
trip, and the writer has found that it is 
better policy to adjust it to the best con- 
ditions in San Francisco and let it remain 
as adjusted, simply shifting the speeds as 
the engine loses power by reason of the 
high altitude. The writer also has found 
that in high altitudes the motor consumes 
more gasoline, that it is easier to kill his 
engine, and that the car loses some in 
power. The writer also has found that in 
high altitude the water in the radiator 
boils very easily, but would not in any 
way heat the car; so that one, in touring 
high altitudes, simply wants to know that 
the radiator is full of water, and then just 
let her boil. 

From Strawberry we went to the crest 
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Four More Entries 
For Park Road Race 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 30—Last week 
saw four additional entries for next Octo- 
ber’s 200-mile stock chassis race filed with 
Secretary Harbach, of the Quaker City 
Motor Club. They were the Benz, driven 
by E. R. Bergdoll; Welch, with Al Hall at 
the wheel, and a pair of Thomas ears, 
driven respectively by Louis Bergdoll and 
Willie Haupt. These, with the Acme, 
Palmer-Singer, Simplex, Apperson, Kline- 
kar and Lozier, make up half the score of 
entries which the 8-mile course will permit 
to start. The charity feature of the event 
is attracting the big society lights, and 
many of the local blue book head-liners 
will be found actively at work when the 
end of the vacation season drives them 
home in mid-September. University of 
Pennsylvania students have volunteered as 
ushers. The Globe Printing Co. has do- 
nated all the printing of tickets for grand 
stand and parking spaces. If necessary, 
the services of several of the local mili- 
tary organizations can be had for police 
duty to help out the city police. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected for locating the 
repair and supply pits in front of the mam- 
moth grand stand. 








of the mountain overlooking the valley, 
reaching an altitude of about 7,000 or 8,000 
feet. Just as a turn in the road is made 
the whole panoramic view of Lake Tahoe 
and the surrounding mountains bursts into 
view, and it is certainly a gorgeous sight. 
We remained drinking in this view for 
quite a while, and then prepared for the 
steep descent of about 2,000 feet on to the 
floor of the valley. The descent was made 
without any trouble, but once in a while 
the brakes would squeal on account of the 
excessive use and heat, but never once did 
they falter, and on the whole thousand- 
mile trip the brakes had to be adjusted 
only once. The writer uses metal-to-metal 
brakes. This day’s tour was 65 miles. 

We remained at Lake Tahoe several 
days, taking in all the side trips, and 
finally were glad to get on the road again. 
From Tallae we rode to Bijou. Over this 
portion of the road there is considerable 
sand, but none that stopped the advance 
of the car, although low speed was neces- 
sary on several occasions. 

From Bijou the usual route is over the 
Genoa pass at the state line, but the writer 
desired to go on to Glenbrook and take 
his chances over that road, although the 
Genoa pass road is supposed to be the 
better of the two, but the writer can as- 
sure anyone that takes this trip that the 
Glenbrook road is by far the better, both 
as to roads and grandeur of scenery. The 
trip along the lake is something to be re- 
membered. It is certainly very inspiring 
and grand, and one would never regret 
taking this journey. 

At Glenbrook we proceeded over the 
crest of the mountain on to the Nevada 


side. Arriving at the top we took what, 
is called the Kingsbury grade in prefer. 
ence to King’s pass. The Kingsbury grade 
is the road which runs to the left. At the 
top there are two roads—one to the right 
and one to the left. The Kingsbury grade 
is to the left, and is recommended by far 
over the right hand road, inasmuch as the 
Kingsbury road leads along the crest of 
the mountains and gives one an elegant 
view of the Nevada country, while the left 
hand road leads down the valley. The 
road is well built and is an easy grade 
down to Carson City, although to come up 
it would require low speed for a distance 
of about 5 or 6 miles. At Carson City we 
At Lake Tahoe 
gasoline was 50 cents per gallon, while at 
most of the mountain towns it can be pro- 
cured for 35 and 40 cents. 

I will say at this juncture that gasoline 
can be procured everywhere along this 
trip at intervals of not more than 30 or 
40 miles. We carried in our car 10 extra 
gallons on the whole trip, so as to be sure 
of a plentiful supply, but we found that it 
was not at all necessary. 

From Carson City we proceeded to Reno 
along the west side of the Washoe lake. 
Tourists going to Virginia City should not, 
by any means, allow anyone to persuade 
them to go over the Geiger grade. It is 
very steep and tiresome and the old set- 
tlers like to see the motor ears tackle it, 
but the best route is always to come back 
to Washoe lake and proceed along the east 
side, which is the better. The west side 
is usually traveled, but there is some water 
and muck holes to be found there. We 
had very pleasant quarters at the River 
side hotel in Reno. 
about 90 miles. 

Leaving Reno you can proceed either up 
the right or left hand side of the Truckee 
river. We took the right hand side, which 
was very good, going to Verdi. From 
Verdi we proceeded over what is called the 
Dogberry grade. This is a grade of about 
5 miles in length, and in places may re- 
quire low speed, but at the same time the 
grade is generally good, and the road very 
good. Arriving at the top of the Dog- 
berry grade we proceeded for a loug dis- 
tance through pine forests over a very 
excellent road. Of course there were snow- 
capped mountains, valleys and pine ridges 
as far as we could see. 

After proceeding about 10 miles from 
Verdi we met two cross roads—one lead- 
ing to Loyalton and the other to Weber 
lake, via Hobart mills. We took the 
right hand road towards Loyalton, arriv- 
ing in about %4 hour at Davies’ sawwill. 
Mr. Davies was a client of the writer’s 
and we were royally entertained at his 
mill, Here they haul logs from the moun 
tains in traction engines, and the roads 
for about 2 miles are not of the best, al- 
though they are easily passable. 

We were now headed towards Sierraville. 
Soon after getting over the logging 0ad 
we passed into a beautiful pine forest and 


took on some gasoline. 


This day’s travel was 
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thought for a time we were lost, inasmuch 
as the road looked as though it had not 
peen traveled over for many years, but 
after we had gone over this road about 5 
miles we came across an old, broken-down 
engine, and we again felt encouraged. A 
part of this road was very rocky and full 
of boulders, and we called it Boulder alley, 
put at last we got off this road and came 
into Sierra valley, which is large and beau- 
tiful and entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains, at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. 
I should judge that the valley must be 
about 2 miles wide by about 5 or 10 miles 
long. We could see Sierraville about a 
mile ahead of us, but we desired to visit 
Weber lake, and therefore turned off to 
the left, and after about 18 miles of beau- 
tiful riding through the mountains we 
arrived at Weber lake, at an altitude of 
about 7,500 feet. We remained here a 
couple of days visiting Hobart mills and 
the surrounding country, and then went 
back to Sierraville. From here we picked 
up a friend of ours and took him over the 
mountains to Sierra City. 

Sierraville is situated on the east side 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains, while 
Sierra City is situated on the west. There 
is a grade of about 5 miles to climb, the 
road is extremely good, and the scenery 
through which one passes is extremely in- 
teresting. We had our only difficulty on 
the whole trip about noon of this day. We 
wished to get under some trees off the road 
and in doing so got into a bog. It then 
heeame necessary for us to use our para- 
phernalia, consisting of pick and shovel, 
erowbar and block and tackle, but after 
2 hours of hard work we managed to land 
the car back on the road again. 

From Sierra City we proceeded down 
the Feather river to Downieville. This 
was one of the most beautiful rides which 
the writer ever had experienced, and he 
has traveled from Mexico to Portland, 
Ore, and from Nevada to the shores of the 
ocean, but this trip along the Feather 
river is something magnificent, and cannot 
be described. In fact the trip was so beau- 
tiful on this day, the roads so fine, that 
we traveled until 8 o’clock that evening, 
uriving at Camptonville. 

This spot ever will remain in the mem- 
ory of the tourists. The town is prac- 
tically owned by a Mystic Shriner by the 
name of William Bull Meek, and he cer- 
tainly showed the true Shriner’s spirit by 
his hospitality to the tourists. We were 
practically given the freedom of the town, 
entertained royally, as far as was possible, 
and in the morning when we left each 
tourist was presented by Mr. Meek with 
* gold nugget as a souvenir of the town. 

rom Camptonville we took the road di- 
rectly to Marysville, a distance of 50 
miles. This was one of the worst roads 
Which the writer ever experienced. There 
was heavy teaming over it, the dust was 
‘bout knee-deep, the road was full of 
rocks, boulders, thank-you-ma’ams, in fact 
the road had every conceivable nuisance 
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Munsey Route Completed: 
Itinerary of the Trip 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 28—The path- 
finders who have been blazing the route 
for the Munsey reliability contest from 
Washington to Boston and return, Sep- 
tember 21-29, have returned and the com- 
plete itinerary of the tour has been made 
up. The total distance is 1,282.2 miles. 
As there will be 7 runnings days the aver- 
age mileage per day will be 183.1 miles. 
The longest day’s trip is on September 27, 
from Boston to New York, via Providence, 
Willimantic, Hartford, New Haven and 
Bridgeport, the distance being 239.4 miles. 
The route laid out is as follows: 








Miles 
September 21—Washington, D. C., to Bal- 
timore, to Philadelphia, Pa., via York 
OT - LGRONMOE oni ccccce 6 dsweeeswags 195.3 
September 22—Philadelphia, Pa., to Mil- 
ford, Pa., via Allentown and Delaware 
Wel COM soa. cccat hs extn dslessenwns 132.6 
September 23—Milford, Pa., to Albany, 
N. Y., via Goshen and Kingston...... 158.5 
September 24—Albany, N. Y., to Boston, 
Mass., via Springfield and Worcester.. 194.2 
September 25—In Boston. 
September 26—In Boston. 
September 27—Boston, Mass., to New 
York city, via Providence, Willimantic, 
Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport.... 239.4 
September 28—New York city to Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., via Perth Amboy ferry, 
Atlantic City; CAMGGs ic cccckce eww 198.3 
September 29--Philadelphia, Pa., to Bal- 
timore, to Washington, D. C., via Wil- 
mington and Newark..........seeees 163.9 
TOCRl WORN cans ch cnccadudecees 1,282.2 








and bother that a motorist can imagine. 
In addition to this there was extreme heat. 
The writer cautions everyone against tak- 
ing this road, especially as there is a very 
pleasant way out of the country besides 
going to Marysville. About 2 miles below 
Camptonville there is a road to the left 
leading to Nevada City, and this is the 
road all tourists should take. From Camp- 
tonville go to Nevada City, from Nevada 
City to Auburn, from Auburn to Folsom, to 
Sacramento, and then ship to San Fran- 
cisco by boat. 

We managed to finally get over this de- 
testable road and arrived at Marysville 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, more 
tired than after any preceding day’s trip; 
in fact, we were twice as tired as the days 
we ran 120 or 130 miles. The only casu- 
alty was a broken front spring. This was 
occasioned by the strap breaking, which 
prevents the spring from spreading too far. 
This allowed the spring too much freedom 
of action and of course bumping over the 
terrible road allowed the spring to break. 
This was, of course, fixed the evening we 
arrived in Marysville. This was the first 
trouble of any kind which had been ex- 
perienced up to date, and we had then run 
very close to 800 miles. We had had ab- 
solutely no trouble either with tires or 
with the car or with the engine up to that 
time. The writer had been on a trip just 
previous to this and had run about 800 
miles without any trouble whatever on 
that trip, so that tire trouble was soon to 
be due, inasmuch as the tires looked con- 
siderably the worse for wear. Sure enough 
the next day we had not proceeded more 
than 2 miles out of Marysville before we 
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had a blow-out. This was soon remedied 
and we proceeded on our way to Colusa. 
There was some sand on this road, but 
luckily it was covered with straw, so that 
we could easily proceed over it. 

From here we went west to Williams and 
from Williams to Bartlett Springs. All 
the Bartlett water is hauled via this road 
and for about 20 miles out of the 45 the 
road was extremely dusty, but otherwise 
good. We arrived at Bartlett Springs after 
this dusty ride, but were soon refreshed by 
a good mineral bath. 

The next day we proceeded over the well 
known Bartlett toll road to Bartlett Land 
ing, to Upper Lake, to Lakeport. Here we 
had the machine washed and took on a 
supply of gasoline, oil, etc. I would state 
that it is a very good plan, and a safe one, 
to carry quite a little extra cylinder oil 
with you, inasmuch as there are certain 
places in the mountains at which you can- 
not procure oil, but you always can get 
gascline. From Lakeport we went to Wit- 
ter Springs and remained there several 
days for a rest. From Witter Springs we 
went to Hyland Springs, via Lakeport, 
thence to Pieta, to Cloverdale, to the 
Geysers, remaining there a couple of days 
to rest up after our strenuous trip. We 
had two more tires blow out on us, which 
completed the list of our troubles on this 
trip. 

From the Geysers we went back to Clo- 
verdale, thence to Healdsburg, thence to 
Buerneville. On the trip to Guerneville 
we were compelled to cross a gravel creek 
of about 100 yards in width, and it took 
low speed, with a swift dash, to get across 
without losing traction, but the crossing 
was successfully made, and we finally ar- 
rived at Guerneville. From Guerneville 
we went to Eagle’s Nest. From Eagle’s 
Nest the next day we journeyed back to 
Guerneville, thence to Santa Rosa, Peta- 
luma, San Rafael, Sausalito and San Fran- 
cisco, which completed a tour of a little 
over 1,000 miles. 

The writer can state that it was one of 
‘the most beautiful tours that he ever has 
experienced. Of course the Lake county 
tour is known to almost all motorists, but 
that can in no manner, shape or form be 
compared to the Sierra tour. This tour 
was made in exactly 18 days, traveling 
very leisurely and comfortably, the long- 
est day’s travel being 130 miles, with the 
shortest 50 miles. For a 2 weeks’ trip 
the writer would recommend a tour to 
Tahoe, Carson City, Reno, thence to Sierra- 
ville, Sierra City, and down to Campton- 
ville, thence to Nevada City, Auburn, Fol- 
som, Sacramento, San Francisco. This 
could be easily accomplished in 7 days’ 
steady running, therefore, for a 2 weeks’ 
tour it would be a very leisurely and com- 
fortable trip. The whole tour was accom- 
plished without any mechanical troubles 
whatsoever, in fact the only thing neces- 
sary was pouring in oil and gasoline, and 
with that the car ran beautifully at any 
and all times. 








Vest Coast Will Be Big]! 








ORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 28—Two years 
a ago a first class motor car on the 
streets of Portland was looked at as a 
great curiosity and the man who was for- 
tunate enough to own one was the recipi- 
ent of all sorts of comment. Today more 
than 1,000 machines whirr about the busy 
streets and the man of any standing in 
the community without one is an object of 
curiosity. For a long time people scoffed 
at the motor car as a common carrier and 
were wont to term it a rich man’s hobby, 
but today it is used for all sorts of work. 
Marshall, Wells & Co., the largest whole- 
sale hardware house in the city, do all 
their heavy truckage by motors. Stude- 
baker Brothers, Northwest, have similar 
machines, and the tourist cannot pass 
through the city without a trip in the 
Seeing Portland motor omnibus. In 1907 
two or three garages handled all the busi- 
ness, besides carrying the agencies for the 
two or three makes of cars, while the ap- 


proaching fall of 1909 sees sixteen 








RAMBLER IN STRENUOUS RUN 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 28—About 50 
miles north of San Francisco is located the 
old Point Reyes lighthouse, standing far 
out on a high rock which projects boldly 
into the Pacific ocean. For years no motor 
ear ever ventured within 5 miles of this 
lighthouse until a week ago, when L. B. 
Harvey took a new Rambler through the 
sand, visited the lighthouse and brought 
back an affidavit from the principal keeper 
testifying to the fact that the trip had been 
made. Harvey carried four passengers in 
a model 44 Rambler equipped with 5-inch 
tires. Beyond Point Reyes, 5 miles from 
the lighthouse, there is a waste of drift- 
ing sand and scarcely a sign of a road, 
with here and there patches of sage brush. 
By letting out the air in the tires until 
they stood about half inflated, the sand 
was negotiated. After 4 hours of hard 
work cutting away sage brush and filling 
in holes, during which the wind reached a 
velocity of 75 miles per hour, the car 
reached the lighthouse. The affidavit pro- 
cured by Harvey reads as follows: 

Point Reyes Lighthouse, July 29, 1909— 
I certify that L. B. Harvey visited this 
lighthouse in a Rambler motor car carry- 
ing five passengers, whose names are sub- 
scribed below; this being the first motor 
ear to ever succeed in making this point.— 
P. Nillson, Principal Keeper. 

The names of the passengers are: A. L. 
Hettrich, John P. Geary, J.. W. Taylor and 
Peter F. Kopp. 








1—SELDEN IN CASCADES, Near SEATTLE 
2—RAMBLER REACHES LIGHTHOUSR 


agencies, two taxicab companies, three 
large accessory houses, innumerable firms 
which deal in supplies and a large number 
of garages. 

Many ecnanges have been made in the 
past 6 months among the agencies, result- 
ing in the Portland introduction of several 
cars well known by repute but not here. 
tofore locally represented. The H. L, 
Keats Motor Car Co. handled Buicks, Chal 
mers-Detroits, Pope-Hartfords, Loziers, 
Thomas Flyers and Packards last season, 
but when the Packard contract expired 
the Packard company sent Frank Riggs 
westward to establish a garage where only 
Packards would be carried. While Riggs 
never reports sales, it is a well known fact 
that a number of these cars have been dis- 
posed of since the opening of the branch 
early in July. The Buick factory insisted 
that the Keats company drop all other 
cars except those from the Buick factory, 
but H. L. Keats declined to do this, which 
resulted in the agency being transferred 
to F. W. Vogler, formerly northwest man- 
ager for the Auburn car. Vogler has just 
returned from the Buick factory, where he 
placed an order for 500 ears of various 
types, the largest individual order re- 
ceived by a factory from a northwest house, 
it is claimed, It is supposed that Keats will 
give up the Thomas in the early fall, but 
rumor is responsible for the story, although 
Keats refuses to confirm or deny it. Keats 
has just returned from the east, and while 
there secured the Hudson to take the place 
of the Buick. Prior to his eastern trip 
he got the Peerless agency from C. E. 
Minars. Several Peerless cars have been 
sold. From present indications the de- 
mand for Chalmers-Detroits will be heavy 
because of the many races won by this 
ear during the summer. 

Norman De Vaux, one of the best known 
of the western drivers will change his 
headquarters from San Francisco to Port- 
land to aid Vogler in the distribution of 
Buicks, and as Vogler has not only. the 
Portland Buick territory but the entire 
northwest, it is probable that H. C. Harris, 
a partner of Vogler’s when Vogler handled 
the Auburn, and manager of the Seattle 
branch of the Auburn, will turn over his 
interests in Seattle to Louis Cohen, also 
connected with the Seattle Auburn branch, 
and assume the Seattle agency of the 
Buick. Where the Portland agency for 
the Auburn will go is not known at pres 
ent. The Crowe Automobile Co. secured 
the Velie and the Marmon, both new cars 
locally. 

All the dealers have placed largely in 
ereased orders with their various factories, 
for they anticipate the demand during the 
eoming year for all types of motor cars to 
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be very strong. For instance, E. E. Cohen 
has ordered seventy-five Maxwells, com- 
pared with thirty-five in 1909; Keats, 300 
Chalmers-Detroits, 300 Hudsons, seventy- 
five Pope-Hartfords and fifty Peerlesses, 
compared with 150 Chalmers-Detroits, 175 
Buicks, twenty-five Pope-Hartfords, twenty 
Packards and ten Thomases in 1909; How- 
ard M. Covey, 150 Cadillac Thirtys, and 
more if he could get them, against his 1909 
order of seventy-five. These figures show 
the tremendous growth in the motor car 
business in the past season. Many of the 
dealers sold out before all their orders for 
1909 ears were filled, and consequently 
held over a number of orders, besides turn- 
ing away purchasers who wanted cars in 
30 days or less. 

The 1910 models which have arrived are 
the Packard, Peerless, Hupmobile, Velie, 
and within the coming week the Locomo- 
bile, Hudson, Chalmers-Detroit forty, Win- 
ton and Maxwell are expected. 

It has been a banner year for those who 
like to test the real worth of a motor car, 
and besides the inducements offered Cali- 
fornia motorists at the Seattle exposition 
many runs never before attempted have 
proved easy and delightful. Southern Ore- 
gon, San Franeiseo and southern California 
motorists have passed through Portland 
on the northward run. A few years ago 
such a trip was impossible because of the 
poor condition of the roads, but county 
commissioners and county judges have 
aroused interest in the good roads work 
to such an extent that over 100 miles of 
the finest hard surface roads have been 
laid. In Oregon, and Multnomah county 
particularly, the Portland Automobile Club, 
headed by E. Harry Wemme, the president, 
have done much in this line, first by secur- 
ing the heartiest codperation of the county 
ofiicials, and second by their own contri- 
butions. The Sandy and the Base Line 
roads, near Portland, have become noted 
all over the west as perfect for motoring. 


The way they are kept in condition is by 
first building the most substantial kind of 
4 road bed, and then oiling the surface 


with crude oil every month or so. The 
approximate cost of these roads so far as 
the grading and rocking is concerned 
amounts to about $2,500, although much 
depends on the amount of grading, and 
the distance the crushed rock must -be 
hauled. The best way that has been found 
to construet these roads is to grade the 
Toad and coat it with a layer of coarse 
Tock the first year, and every following 
Season add more but finer rock, until after 
3 or 4 years of such work the roadbed is 
15 or 20 inches deep and 16 feet wide. 

To keep the road in good condition after 
the actual building is completed it, must. be 





oiled once a year with the heaviest of 
crude oil of about 14 gravity, which gives 
it an absolutely dustless finish. The auto- 
mobile club was the first to introduce this 
method of good-road building, but in the. 
past year the club has received the co- 
operation of the county court and the 
farmers along the road. The latter found 
that the dust stirred up by traffic drifted 
into their hay, causing the hay to become 
harmful as fodder, and they have entered 
in the work for better roads and are doing 
a great deal toward accomplishing this. 

A run which has become popular since 
the government and the automobile club 
have put the roads in good shape, is the 
Mount Hood trip, and nearly every Sunday 
finds from ten to thirty Portland cars at 
Rhododendron inn, a famous resort near 
the base of the mountain. Some few make 
the trip to Government camp, the last 
vistage of civilization, while one or two 
have braved the snow and hardships and 
attacked the grim old peak’s pinnacle. 








SITUATION IN ENGLAND 

London, Aug. 18—The American motor- 
ist has little cause to envy his English 
brother, for the latter’s cup of bitterness 
is well nigh full. Mr. Haldane, minister 
of war, has politely issued an invitation to 
all motorists and aviators—how many avi- 
ators are there in England?—to join the 
territorial forces and combine to form a 
technical reserve which might be of service 
in times of national emergency. This in- 
vitation comes appropriately enough on 
the top of the numerous requests the war 
office has this year made for motorists to 
lend their cars and their services in various 
mobilization experiments. The humorous 
part is that while Mr. Haldane is trying to 
wheedle the motorist into becoming a ter- 
ritorial soldier and making over the first 
right in his car to the government, Mr. 
Haldane’s colleague is composing a budget 
which will tax the motorist to the tune of 
three-quarters of a million sterling. But 
the most amazing part of this affair is 
that the English motor association is tak- 
ing the affront and is indeed passively ac- 
quiescing to the scheme. No more dismal 
example of the result of mixed leadership 
could possibly be cited and for those who 
brought about the split between the Royal 
Automobile Club and the Motor Union are 
to be thanked. Were the matter of taxa- 
tion the only ‘trouble the English motorist 
had to face it is not unlikely that Mr. 
Haldane might draft a good number of 
motorists into his technical reserve, but it 
is unfortunately not so, 
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SPRINGS COILED, THEN TEMPERED 

{CHMOND, IND.—Editor Motor Age— 

Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
will Motor Age inform me if motor manu- 
facturers temper the valve springs after 
they are made, or is the stock already tem- 
pered before being made into a spring? 
Will springs made of the ordinary spring 
wire stand up under continued use without 
being tempered, or should they be tem- 
pered?—A Subscriber. 

Tempering is necessary to render the 
spring steel alive. The springs are first 
coiled while the steel is soft. After the 
coiling is done the springs are tempered. 
An untempered spring would fail to per- 
form in a satisfactory manner simply be- 
cause it would not be capable of exerting 
the requisite pressure to close a valve 
within from 15 to 20 degrees of rotation 
of a camshaft, after the cam releases. 
When springs are placed in contact with 
hot walls of cylinders, especially if the 
waterjacket does not protect, the springs 
become lazy and in this softened condition 
they fail to respond sufficiently quick to 
satisfy the needs; untempered spring steel 
would be even less capable. 


WILL NOT ADHERE TO IRON 

Vancouver, B. C.—Will Motor Age give 
me recipes for iron and aluminum brazing? 
—A. J. Stevenson. 

If it is the intention to braze iron to 
aluminum any such attempt will be futile. 
Iron may be brazed to iron, and aluminum 
may be soldered. . In brazing iron the 
great main question is to thoroughly 
scrape the surfaces to be joined, and 
eliminate every trace of grease. Solvents 
for grease are soap, soda and benzine. 
When the parts are scraped and clean 
they may then be fitted to each other, 
after which to flux the surfaces with 
borax will be preliminary to applying 
brazer’s alloy, then heat from a Bunsen 
burner for a sufficient time will do the 
rest. In soldering aluminum the situa- 
tion partakes of difficulties to a niarked 
degree, but a secure joint can be made. 
The general properties of aluminum are as 
follows: 


Specific gravity.............0. 2.6 to 3.00 
Atomic weight—pure................ 27.1 
Melting point—pure............. 1600° F. 


The aluminum alloys with which the 
motorist has to deal hold about 90 per 
eent aluminum, and the balance is copper, 
manganese, zinc and a trace of iron. The 
proportions of the alloying elements dif. 
fer in the respective specimens, and as a 
result the characteristics reflect the dif- 
ferences. On the whole, however, the 
soldering problem, so called, will be very 
much the same because the aluminum is in 
so much presence that it is the character- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 

Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 


‘plume desired. 








istics of this strange metal that will have 
to be coped with. 

Primarily, aluminum on account of its 
low melting point, will not stand prolonged 
heating, as is the case with copper, which 
is perfectly amenable to the soldering 
process. Then, aluminum suddenly wilts 
under the heat application, hence it re- 
quires careful treatment or it will be 
placed beyond the pale of soldering. Flux- 
ing and tinning is the process which ren- 
ders soldering easy under ordinary condi- 
tions, and it is because aluminum will not 
mind this process that half the trouble is 
experienced. It is fortunate that zine 
has a tendency to flow, and if the surfaces 
are clean and dry the chances of being 
able to make a fairly satisfactory repair 
will be excellent, provided the solder used 
is with zine in pronounced quantity, al- 
loyed with tin, and since aluminum is 
capable of entering into the solder it will 
be possible to use a slight amount of the 
same with a view to aiding in the process. 
But since it is quite out of the question to 
keep aluminum surfaces clean enough to 
sustain a tinning process, even for a short 
period of time, it is evident that the addi- 
tion of aluminum to the solder in any con- 
siderable quantity will tend to produce the 
very trouble which renders the operation 
so very difficult. The solder then must 
hold but a trace af aluminum. Even with 
solder of the character as above outlined, 
it will be difficult to accomplish the task 
in the absence of due preparation of the 
parts to be soldered. 

Since dampness is the bane of the pro- 
cess, assuming the surfaces are properly 
prepared, the safe method of proceeding 
will include the drying of all the surfaces, 
as well as the solder; this can be done in 
an oven at a temperature almost high 
enough to melt the solder. When the parts 
are dry and held at the drying heat, the 
next thing to do is to scratch the surfaces 
so vigorously with a metal brush as to 
bring out the real untarnished virgin 
metal, thus removing all traces of oxide. 
The next process will include heating the 
metal above the melting point of the 
solder, and after applying the solder to the 
surfaces, actually brush it into intimate 
relation with the metal brush. If the 
solder refuses to adhere to the aluminum 
surfaces it is because the oxide is still 
present in sufficient quantity to defeat 
the aim. When the surfaces to be joined 
are well coated with the solder it will 











be a simple process to join them under the 
heat high enough to melt the solder, and 
from that point on all the rules of ordi- 
nary soldering work will apply. What is 
wanted for the purpose of -heating is a 
good Bunsen burner, although it is pos- 
sible to do a fairly good-sized job with a 
good blow-torch; soldering irons are value. 
less for the work. Finally, it is necessary 
to perform the operations with dispatch. 


COMPARATIVE CLUTCH EFFICIENCY 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age tell me how the clutches, 
cone, multiple-disk and expanding ring dif- 
A Subscriber. 

Efficiency is a word which, when used 
in connection with power plants, implies a 
transformation or a transfer of energy or 
power and a loss—less than 100 per cent— 
of power in the act. Clutches, no matter 
which design is selected, transmits power 
without appreciable loss, and if they fail 
to do so it is then self-evident that they 
do not clutch and are misnamed. Each 
of the types of clutches mentioned will 
perform the desired service perfectly well 
when they are suitably contrived and not 
overrated. clutch, of 
type, must be capable of picking up and 
holding the twisting moment of the motor 
which is placed to deliver the power; the 
mean twisting moment—torque—will be as 
follows: 


fer in effi 





Every whatever 


Let H. P.=horsepower of the motor as 
delivered to the clutch. 

2m = 6.28. 
2et of the clutch = mean 
radius of a disk or a cone, and diameter of 
a parallel band. 

S= Speed of the crankshaft of inn mo- 
tor—also of the clutch—in revolutions per 
minute. 





P = pull in pounds at the radius as above 
indicated. 
H. P. X 33,000 
When P= 





2r RS 
The torque of a motor is equal to: 
H. P. X 33,000 





T= = pull in pounds a 
278 
1-foot radius. 


When T=P the torque of the motor 
will be equal to the ability of the cluteb, 
but the pull P, of the clutch, 
greater than the torque of the motor if 
the diameter of the clutch is less than 1 
foot in the inverse ratio. This is true D¢ 
matter how the clutch is designed, and # 
it may be said the types mentioned will 
render equal service when each is equal t¢ 
the requirement as based on the above 
theory. 

Considering a 30-horsepower motor, 
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1,000 revolutions per minute, the torque 
T will be: 
30 X 33,000 
Tt = —_—— = 157.6 pounds at 1- 
6.28 X 1,000 
foot radius. 

Since the clutch would rotate at the 
same speed were the diameter the same, 
examples as follows will hold: 

A 18 inches for a cone; B 12 inches 
for a band; and C 8 inches—mean—for a 
multiple-disk, the P values would be: 

For the cone clutch: 

30 X 33,000 
P= = 210.2 pounds. 
6.28 X 0.75 X 1,000 





For a band clutch: 
30 X 33,000 
= = 315.2 pounds. 
6.28 X 0.5 X 1,000 
For a multiple-disk clutch: 
30 X 33,000 
P= = 477.6 pounds. 
6.28 X 0.33 X 1,000 

Since the coefficient of friction between 
surfaces is not 100 per cent, it follows that 
the real coefficient, considering the ma- 
terials actually taken for use, must be 
taken into account in determining the 
stiffness of the spring which must be 
placed to induce prime pressure against 
the faces of the clutching members. The 
coefiicient will range between .08 and .35, 
the first for oily iron on iron and the latter 
for cork on metal. Certain—asbestos— 
fiber facings also afford a high coefficient 
of friction, and in designing it is usual to 
assume a coefficient of friction of 0.20 so 
that: 








P 





= =P xXi=strength of spring 
0.20 

if no account is taken of the lever ad- 
vantage of the angular faces of telescop- 
ing members as in cone clutches, the ad- 
vantage of a multiple of disks or a plural- 
ity of band wraps around the drum. In 
taleulating for the strength S, of the 
spring, then, it is necessary to compute for 
the lever advantage, as above indicated, 
aud discount for differences in the co- 
elicient of friction, allowing .08 as the co- 
eficient for multiple disks in oil; .15 for 
dry metal to metal, and .20 for dry as- 
bestos against metal; and .15 for leather— 
in good condition, free from oil—to metal. 
For cork inserts it will be possible to con- 
sider that the coefficient will be somewhat 
higher, and that oil on the faces will not 
defeat the clutching function. 

As respects the lever advantage due to 
4 plurality of wraps of a band, enough is 
‘0 say that the whole spring tension §, 
tonsidering only one wrap of the band, 
will be divided by the number of wraps of 
the same. Likewise, the spring tension re- 
quired for one disk of a clutch will divide 
by the number of disks actually used. 
When reference is had to truncated cones, 
there are several points to consider; if the 
‘ombined angle is not properly established 
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the clutch may stick; that is to say, it 
will be fierce, which word has crept into 
the nomenclature of the motor car to indi- 
cate that a clutch grabs too suddenly 
whereas the absence of fierceness is a con- 
dition of gradual acceleration. 

The customary angle of the cone, from 
the center, is between 9 and 10 degrees. 
The pressure P being established, in the 
manner as previously given, taking into 
account the coefficient of friction of the 
facing actually to be used, leaves but one 
detail, namely, the required strength of 
the spring in view of the lever advantage 
of the cone. This will be found very easy 
to understand if account is taken of the 
law which says, ‘‘The force with which 
any portion of a mechanism moves is in- 
versely proportional to its rate of move- 
ment.’’ If, for illustration, the ratio of 
movement is as 1:6, that is to say, if the 
angle of the cone is such that for 1/16- 
inch of axle travel of the member the 
radial movement will be %¢-inch, the spring 
pressure will only have to be one-sixth of 
what it would have to be were there no 


conical action; as, for instance, when a 
flat band is used. Fig. 1 will bring out 


the point to be made in which, if P equals 
the required pressure at the mean periph- 
ery of the clutch, and S equals the pressure 
of the spring, r will equal the ratio of 
movement, hence 
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KNOX A STOCK CAR 

Springfield, Mass.—Editor Motor Age— 
In Motor Age, issue August 19, was an 
article entitled ‘‘The Stock Car Farce.’’ 
In this article the writer, who signs his 
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name John Smythe, states that he is in a 
position to inform the public and readers 
of Motor Age that certain cars which were 
entered by manufacturers in the recent 
Cobe trophy race were not stock cars, and 
he states: ‘*The Knox used was a 1910 
model, chain-drive, with bigger cylinders 
than the Knox ever used, and that the 
Knox standard so far sold as stock is 
shaft-drive.’’ I wish to say that the car 
to which he refers would hardly pass as a 
1910 model, as the writer has been at the 
wheel of said car for the past 24% years. 
The car was entered and driven at the 
three great road races of 1908—the Lowell 
road race, sweepstakes race, and the cele- 
brated Vanderbilt cup race. The car was 
examined and stamped at each event by 
the technical committee, and since then 
has been added the stamp of the Cobe 
trophy race. I will say any reader who 
may attend the road race at Lowell, Mass., 
on Labor Day will have an opportunity 
of seeing the car once more. The car also 
was driven in all the hill-climbs and speed 
trials of 1908 and 1909, which the writer 
drove in. Mrs. Joan Newton Cuneo also 
drove the same car last winter at the 
Mardi Gras carnival in New Orleans in 
the wonderful time of 50 miles in 52 min- 
utes. It amuses one to read an article 
written by one so primitive in his knowl- 
edge of Knox construction as to state that 
‘*Knox standard so far sold as stock is 
shaft-drive.’’ Anyone with a little knowl- 
edge of the advancement of the American 
motor car knows the Knox was the firs 
one to adopt the celebrated 1906 double 
bevel Mercedes transmission, double chain- 
drive and delivered 100 cars in that year, 
and has continued delivering the 48-horse- 
power chain-drive ever since. We expect 
and welcome any criticisms which are just, 
but in the future kindly let it be from 
one properly informed and not from John 
Smythe.—Al Denison, driver of Knox 
Giant. 
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Motor Car 





Jevelopment 








N an attempt to produce a car retaining 
all the good points, but eliminating the 

defects, and keeping well up in the ranks 
of modern motor car construction, the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
developed, and will include among the four 
types of 1910 Thomas Flyers, a six-cylinder 
40-horsepower car containing several novel 
features. This new Thomas little six, 
which is to be officially known as the model 
M, is made with six types of hand-ham- 
mered aluminum bodies, including a tour- 
ing car, runabout, tourabout, flyabout, lan- 
daulet and limousine. The wheelbase will 
be 125 inches with a standard 56-inch 
tread, and the tires will be 36 by 4% 
inches all around, except on the rear wheels 
of the limousine and landaulet cars, which 
will be equipped with 37 by 5-inch tires. 

The most radical difference between this 
car and the six-cylinder 40-horsepower 
model of 1909 lies in the adoption of a 
Timken rear axle, the location of the trans- 
mission amidships and the construction of 
the motor, which is characterized by the 
unusual shape of the cylinders; the com- 
plete water-jacketing of the valves and 
valve-stems; the gererous dimensions of 
the valve openings; the long stroke, long 
pistons. and unusually long connecting- 
rods, and the plain bearing crankshaft. 
Where It Differs 

Unlike the previous Thomas little six, 
the cylinders are cast in pairs, as illus- 
trated in Figs. 3 and 4, each casting being 









pear-shaped, as Fig. 1, a cross-vertical sec- 
tion of the cylinder shows. The water- 
jackets are particularly wide at the top T, 
Fig. 1, but taper gradually to T1, which is 
near the bottom of the valve stems and 
where less cooling is required. The water- 
jacket spaces S between the cylinder walls 
and the openings H for the valve stems are 
particularly wide and it is new in motor 
ear design to have large water spaces S1 
outside of the valve stems so that the 
stems are waterjacketed throughout their 
working length; but the waterjacketing 
principle has been zarried further and the 
water extends up to S82, which is right to 
the seat of the intake valve V and at the 
other side it extends above the seating of 
the exhaust valve V1. This complete 
waterjacketing coupled with the large gas 
passages has been used to prevent deforma- 
tion of the valve seats and the cylinder 
head at the top of the bore. 

The valves are on opposite sides as usual, 
and operated from two camshafts enclosed 
within the crankcase. In the designing of 
this motor, advantage has been taken of 
the latest foreign practice regarding 
smooth gas passages and large valves; and 
the actual diameter of the openings 
through which the gas is carried to and 
from the cylinders is 24% inches, which is 
half the diameter of the cylinder. The 
valves measure 2,°; inches across the head; 
and to reduce the valve noise to a mini- 
mum the plungers have been provided with 
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fiber inserts and the vylve-stem clearance 
has been reduced about 50 per cent by 
means of more accurate workmanship. The 
pistons are 514 inches long and provided 
with four narrow rings of special piston- 
ring iron. Connecting-rods are 11% inches 
long, % inch longer than the usual length 
of connecting-rods, which is twice the 
length of the stroke. The rods, as well as 
the bolts of the bearing caps, are of 3% 
per cent nickel steel with the harmful ele- 
ments of sulphur and phosphorus kept be- 
low 4-100 of 1 per cent. 
Crankshaft a Drop Forging 

The crankshaft is a drop forging of a 
high grade of heat-treated carbon steel 1% 
inch in diameter, and is supported on 
four plain bearings whose total projected 
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Fig. 2—THOMAS MOTOR 





bearing area is 52.6 square inches, this 
being 30 per cent greater than the ordinary 
practice. Plain bearings are used through- 
out the motor. Die-cast bushings of bab- 
bitt are used on the crankshaft and on the 
big ends of the connecting-rods, and being 
made in dies, are interchangeable and may 
be easily renewed. The necessity of bal- 
ancing all rotating or reciprocating parts 
has not been overlooked in this ear, and 
the utmost care is taken that the pistons 
entering the construction of any one motor 
are of the same weight, and that the 
crankshaft and flywheel are properly bal- 
anced. As uniform compressions result in 
uniform explosions, the compression space 
of each cylinder is also measured, so that 










The Thomas Little Six 











an engine is assembled with equal spaces 
in all the cylinders in order that the motor 
may run free from vibration. The cam- 
shafts are of nickel steel, and their bear- 
ings of bronze give support almost to the 
point where the cams themselves are at- 
tached. Each camshaft has bearings of 
11.3 square inches projected area. To in- 
sure silent running motor the timing gears 
G, Fig. 4, are of the herring-bone type, 
which are in effect two sets of helical gears 
so arranged that there is no end-thrust on 
the shafts. These gears are enclosed in a 
separate housing, cast integral with the 
forward end of the crankcase, and run in 
a bath of oil. 

The crankcase is a one-piece aluminum 
casting supported on a sub-frame by* the 
legs L, Fig. 3, in the rear and a central 
bearing C in the front which gives the de- 
sirable three-point suspension. The case is 
quite symmetrical in shape and rigidly con- 
structed. Access to the connecting-rod 
bearings is through three large hand-hole 
plates P, Fig. 5, at the bottom. These 
plates are also of aluminum and reinforced 
with five longitudinal ribs. The front 
plate has a cored passage S across the bot- 
tom, to the outer end of which is attached 
a cock and gauge glass X also shown in 
Fig. 3. This is to ascertain the level of 
the oil in the crankease. By opening the 
cock the oil rises in the glass to the same 
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level as that within the case. 
more oil may be added through the two 
breather pipes located on the left side of 
the motor. ; 


If too low, 


Lubrication is by splash in the crank- 
case, and a positive force feed oiler with 
sight feeds on the dash is provided to in- 
sure a proper distribution .of oil to the 
various vital parts. The oiler is attached 
to the crankcase, back of the water pump, 
on the exhaust side of the motor, and 
driven off the camshaft. Grease cups are 
fitted to all important outboard bearings. 
The features of the cooling system are: 
A gear-driven centrifugal pump, located 
near the front, on the left side of the 
motor; a six-bladed east aluminum fan 
with a rim, driven by means of a trap- 
zoidal leather belt from a pulley attached 
to the same shaft which drives the mag- 
neto; a honeycomb radiator and large cop- 
per water manifolds. The water coming 
from the radiator is forced by the pump 
directly upward to the lower portion of the 
waterjackets surrounding the exhaust 
valve chambers, and the exits from the 
jackets are at the top, to the left of the 
center favoring the exhaust side of the 
cylinders which are naturally the hottest. 
Two Ignition Systems Used 

Two independent jump-spark ignition 
systems are employed on this model. The 
high-tension Bosch magneto rests on a 
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bed cast integral with the crankcase and 
is held in place by a metal strap with a 
thumb nut fastening. It occupies practi- 
cally the same position on the right side of 
the motor as the water pump on the left, 
and is likewise driven off the timing gears 
in front. This arrangement renders the 
magneto very get-at-able and if necessary 
it ean be entirely removed from the motor, 
in less than a minute, for inspection or 
adjustment. The secondary wires from 
the magneto are for the most part enclosed 
in an insulating case, and lead directly 
to the spark plugs in the side of the ey]l- 
inders opposite. the intake valve chambers. 
The second system consists of an Atwater- 
Kent Unisparker with the distributer lo- 
cated on the right side of the motor be- 
tween the fourth and fifth cylinders, and 
driven off the intake camshaft. The cur- 
rent for this set, derived from a set of 
dry-cells, is induced in a small coil on the 
dash, and then conducted to the distribu- 
ter. From the distributer it is delivered 
to the plugs which are located in the cylin- 
der-plugs over the intake valves; and the 
high-tension wires of this set, as in the 
other, are also carefully insulated and pro- 
tected. A feature not to be overlooked in 
connection with the ignition systems is the 
hall-and-socket connections 8, Fig. 3, of the 
control-rods, through which an exceedingly 
fine adjustment may be maintained, to hold 
them free from lost motion. The simplicity 
and generous dimensions ot the intake and 
exhaust manifolds may be plainly seen 
from the accompanying illustrations, and 
special attention is called to the general 
accessibility of the accessories, 

Other departures from the ordinary are 
the use of a steel flywheel instead of 
one of cast iron, and the absence of the 
short fan-blades on the periphery, which 
makes a flywheel accident almost impossi- 
ble and allows for a wheel of larger diame- 
ter and lighter in weight. 

The same three-disk clutch, Fig. 7, which 
is a standard feature of Thomas design, is 
employed in this model; and it has been 
slightly improved by means of cork inserts 
C and a double adjustment. The center 
plate P carries these and is clamped be- 


tween two plates, Pl being the flywheel 
properand P2the other one. Aseries of small 
springs S insure rapid disengagement 
of the clutch. Its operation has also been 
made easier by cranking the cross clutch 
shaft, so that less foot pressure is required. 
Two universal joints of the internal gear 
type are used between the clutch and trans- 
mission to allow for all dis-alignment 
caused by the contortions of the frame. 
The transmission, Fig. 6, is of the selec- 
tive sliding-gear type, giving three speeds 
forward and reverse with direct drive on 
high. It is located amidships, instead of 
on the rear axle, as on the little six of 
this year’s make, and much mathematical 
calculation has been used on its design, 
with the result that a very compact gear- 
box has been obtained, which weighs but 
82 pounds. The shafts are short and rigid, 
and supported on six annular ball-bearings, 
and the gears are of nickel steel, heat 
treated and hardened. The illustration, 
Fig. 6, shows the forward part of the ease 
and illustrates how the mainshaft M is car- 
ried at its front end in a ball-bearing 
B within the hollowed end of the short 
clutch shaft CS. In many ears a plain bear- 
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The short clutch 
shaft is also supported on a double roll of 
ball-bearings marked H and K. Both slid- 
ing gear units are on the mainshaft M. 

Shaft drive is employed to the rear axle, 
which is a Timken product of the full-float 
ing, bevel-gear type. The housing is of 
pressed steel, the gear-ratio is three to oné. 


ing is used at this point. 


Timken roller bearings are used through- 
out, and power is transmitted to the wheels 
by means of jaw clutches. The front axle 
of I section is a forging of nickel steel, as 
are also the steering arms. 
steel frame of channel section is arched 
over the rear axle to allow for sufficient 


The pressed 


spring action, and narrowed in front to 
reduce the turning radius. Its support on 
the running gear is by three-quarter ellip- 
tie springs of a nickel steel alloy in the 
rear, and semi-illipties of the same material 
in front. The steering-gear is of the adjust: 
able worm and sector type, equipped with 
roller and ball thrust bearings, and the 
drag link is behind the front axle. The 
breakin surface is of large area and the 
brakes are of the internal and external 
type operating on the rear wheel drums. 

The control of the ear is conventional, 
the motor being governed by spark and 
throttle levers over the steering wheel, and 
a foot accelerator; the clutch and service 
brakes are operated by adjustable pedals. 


EAMES SOCKET WRENCHES 

The Eames Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., mal: 
ufactures a complete outfit of socket 
wrenches for motor car use, the sockets 
being of various hexagonal and square 
shapes to suit the variety of nuts on a ¢al- 
As illustrated in Fig. 10 a case is provided 
containing twenty-two different-sized sock- 
ets as well as the wrench handle. In the 
upper part of this illustration the handle 1s 
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Fic. T—THOMAS THREE-DISK CLUTCH 
shown in its two extreme positions with 
reference to the socket, the lower when it 
is in the same line as the socket, and the 
When 
operating at right angles the handle may 


upper one when at right angles. 


be turned about the swivel joint where it 
will automatically rock. It can be oper- 
ated with one hand. The cross bar or 
T-piece of the handle is a steel rod which 
tan be slipped into place and taken out 
when the wrench is packed in a case. All 
sockets are pressed steel, being annealed 
after the last drawing, to insure against 
brittleness. These sockets are held in place 
on the handle by a friction disk. 


THE JERICHO HORN 

The Randall-Faichney Co., Boston, Mass., 
manufactures the Faichney horn, illustrat- 
ed in Fig. 12. This is a horn blown by the 
exhaust but controlled by pedal. It is 
special aluminum construction, its location 


being shown in the lower illustration Fig. 


(2, in which M is the muffler and H the 
orn located immediately in rear of it. The 
contro! 


is through a pedal P, and cable C, 
1 which is controlled the door open- 
ing D of the horn. 


NEW VEEDER ODOMETER 

The Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., is 
marketing a new Veeder odometer which 
'S equipped with a new style of twisted- 
‘oothe| gears, the advantages of which 
*ver the old type of cut gear being that it 


throug 


has the merits of the narrow-faced gear 
‘or cutting mud as well as those of the 
wide-faced tooth with its greater wearing 
Surfa 


The gear is made of steel and the 
bears 48 are heavier than the 1909 type. 
This type of twisted-toothed gear is 


Specially suited for trucks and heavy 
Vehicles, ‘ 
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Conditions In Spain 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 31—The follow- 
ing report concerning motor cars in Spain 
is furnished by Vice-Consul-General Will- 
iam Dawson, Jr., of Barcelona, in the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports: 

‘‘The use of motor cars is restricted 
by the high price of gasoline and by the 
poor roads. Owing to the almost pro- 
hibitive duty on gasoline, it costs 49 cents 
per gallon here. Nevertheless motoring 
is making progress in Spain, and while 
the use of the machine is confined to the 
wealthy few, more machines are being man- 
Spain and imported from 
The president of a 
leading motor club estimated the cars in 
use in September, 1908, to be as follows: 
Madrid and district, 500; Barcelona and 
district, 600; Guipuzeoa and Sebastian, 
300;  Vizcaya—Bilbao—200; Palma de 
Mallorea, 300; Seville and district, 100; all 
other parts of Spain, 1,000; total, 3,000. 
There is only one Spanish concern engaged 


ufactured in 


abroad every year. 














Fig. 10—EAMES SOCKET WRENCH 
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in the manufacture of motor cars. This 
plant, founded in 1902, has grown steadily 
in importance. It turns out cars of vari- 
ous horsepower, the most popular model 
being the 20 horsepower. In addition to a 
steadily-increasing home market, its ma- 
chines are exported to Argentina, Mexico 
and Porto Rico. A French company has a 
branch factory at Vitoria, near San Sebas- 
tian. Imports of motor cars, while not 
very considerable, are important when 
compared with total number of machines 
in Spain. The total in 1907 was 227 ears, 
valued at $248,774, of which only four cars, 
worth $3,460, came from the United States. 
France furnished 151 cars, valued at $170,- 
059. 

“<The average price of a first-class 20 
to 24-horsepower four-cylinder gasoline car 
in Barcelona, with open side entrance car- 
rosserie, is from $3,100 to $3,175; second- 
grade four-cylinder French cars, of well- 
known make, $300 to $400 cheaper. Cars 
in use here range from 16 to 40 horse- 
power, the most popular car being the 16 
to 20 or 20 to 24 horsepower. Steam ears 
have been tried but given up. Steam cars 
and electric runabouts ought, however, to 
have a decided advantage in Spain on ac- 
count of the high price of gasoline. 

‘“A local motor car man states it to be 
his opinion that an excellent market can 
be developed in Spain for American 
makes. This opinion, the result of careful 
comparison between American and Euro; 
pean cars, is based upon difference of price 
in favor of American cars, as well as their 
greater adaptability to Spanish conditions. 
American cars, being made very strong 
and high-swung, run admirably along the 
Spanish roads. Attention is again called 
to the opportunities for American supplies, 
tires, lamps, tools, ete. If American mak- 
ers can put their cars in Spain at prices 
which permit competition with foreign, 
particularly French cars, their superiority 
for rough work ought to give them an ap- 
preciable advantage. In spite of the great 
vogue enjoyed by French cars, the Spanish 
buyer would undoubtedly receive Amer- 
ican cars favorably when once convinced 
of their superiority for his own purpose.’’ 
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AILURE in well defined cases seems to 

be due to oversanguinity, basing the 
same upon super-qualities of material, and 
failing to take cognizance of the similar- 
ity of the modulus of elasticity of the 
good and bad materials, all being of steel. 
If there is a difference in the modulus of 
elasticity as between good grades of car- 
bon steel such as are used in crankshaft 
work and the finest grades of alloy steel 
as used in the same work, this difference 
has never been shown to the satisfaction 
of designers of acumen. 

If the modulus of elasticity is the same, 
irrespective of the generic grades of steel 
used, it follows that the torsional moment 
will produce the same torsional angle in a 
given section no matter which one of the 
grades of steel may be selected. If the 
torsional angle is a measurable quantity, 
it follows that the kinetic qualities of the 
steel will have to stand between it and 
ultimate failure; if the kinetic qualities 
are on a high level the life of the crank- 
shaft will be relatively long, and it is this 
phase of the problem which dictates the 
use of the finer grades of steel, rather than 
to use less of a higher-grade product. Un- 
der the circumstances, then, it may be 
possible to build a better crankshaft from 
the superior grades of steel, but it is not 
possible to build a lighter one and expect 
it to last for a longer time. In a general 
way, according to the philosophy here indi- 
eated, two crankshafts, costing the same 
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amount, one of alloy steel and the other of 
earbon steel, will do about the same 
amount of work per dollar of cost. If on 
the other hand more cost is incurred, which 
is a matter of using the same amount of 
a higher grade steel, the life will be in 
proportion to the respective kinetic indi- 
eations and a net gain will reward the 
designer who instead of reducing cost en- 
deavors to increase quality instead. 

How To Reduce Cost 

There are other ways of reducing cost 
such as decreasing fixed charges by in- 
creasing output, but it does not seem to 
be true that the diameter of a crankshaft, 
measuring at the pin nearest the flywheel 
for illustration, so related to the steel used 
that it is desirable to reduce the same if 
alloy steel is used instead of crankshaft 
grades of carbon steel. 

Some designers offer the suggestion that 
a crankshaft, if it is made of alloy steel 
and of the same diameter as one of carbon 
steel, assuming the latter is of a size to 
serve the purpose, will last for an in- 
definitely long time on the ground that it 
will not deform, and as they say, it is 
equivalent to putting the crankshaft on 
storage, where it should keep inviolate. 
This theory is confronted by a large crop 
of broken crankshafts, all of which of 
alloy steel, and in many cases the propor- 
tions were such that carbon steel would 
have served for a long time at any rate. 
It is also confronted by the theory of a 
constant modulus of elasticity, which 
augurs for a constant section, irrespective 
of alloying, as before stated. 

If advantage, from the weight point of 
view, is not to follow alloying, it certain- 
ly will be influenced by the mode of fabri- 
eation of the steel. Taking first the in- 
fluence of carbon, which will best be 
shown by the chart, Fig. 10, it is to note 
that the resistance to impact decreases 
with increasing carbon, and that the per- 
formance is not the same for all grades of 
steel, even when the carbon is held the 
same. This chart, which was produced by 
the Fremont method, rates basic bessemer 
products so low that to use steel by this 
8 
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process, in crankshaft work, is equal to 


courting failure. Basic open hearth steel 
performs in a relatively superior way, but 
it remains for acid steel to blazon the 
way to success. The acid bessemer steel, 
as shown in the chart, seems to be a very 
fair product, much more so than would 
come from the average source, and it is 
very likely that reliance will have to be 
placed on acid open hearth steel for the 
most part, although it is perfectly pos- 
sible to resort to crucibles for suitable 
grades of steel to use in this work. The 
standard steel shown in the chart was 
selected for its great purity and with the 
understanding that no such materiai can 
be procured in regular practice; it shows 
what can be done under well regulated 
conditions, using special heats and in rela. 
tively small tonnages. 

In view of the great uncertainty at- 
tending impact tests, it is of the greatest 
advantage to have in hand tests by the 
several methods, which idea was exploited 
by Harboard—Institute of Mechanical Ex- 
gineering, November 20, 1908—and the re- 
sults arrived at by him in the investiga- 
tion of tests for impact will show in the 
charts, Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 13. In every 
case by each method of testing it is indi- 
cated most clearly that increasing carbon 
decreases the resistance to impact, al- 
though the actual values differ, depending 
upon the manner of making the test, which 
is what Harboard desired to show. Here 
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RELATIVE VALUES FOR IMPACT 
BY SEVERAL METHODS—B 
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Resisance hn a The mere use of a specific grade of steel, 
it will be possible to lay stress on the m3 between SZ no matter how good it may be rated, 
general indication, particularly since this siiaitiad 0.26 per cent (uprsults £i amounts to little on the highway of sue- 
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very, indication crops out every time high a aaa oe ge cess unless the state in which the steel re- 
carbon steel is used under conditions in- 22 29 £2 & & 0 B& sides is agreeable to the work to be done. 
volving impact, and on the whole the safe S23 83 33 & & AE Im erankshafts, for illustration, bearing 
conclusion is that for kinetic work steel i Rs s : oc so Of surface is of the first importance, consider- 

‘ A . Jntreate iN . ‘ IS : 
low in carbon is the most to be relied upon. Seaton & Jude. 100 82 16 15 35 50 50 ing plain bearings, and it is not possible 
d a Fremont ..... 100 84 21 25 20 i iti 2 
Several Methods Compared - ne linda 100 $4 21 23 20 38 gf to attain the best condition of surface un 
Harboard tabulated the conclusions XKirkaldy—H .. 100 91 76 30 13 8 30 der all conditions of the steel. Then the 
reached and went into the relative condi- Kirkaldy—V .. 100 98 94 2 14 5 14 question of resistance to impact comes in 
, tl th: the situati ill b Overtreated a th ‘d h hi : 
tens at great length; the situation will be = seston & Jude. 100 208 111 69 55 SO @9 BC a8 the evidences show this property 
adequately explored, from this point of Fremont ...... 100 103 89 30 14 16 30 will sweep over broad ranges depending 

TSOG .ccccccee 100 107 118 35 9 31 35 


view, in table A. 
What has been shown thus far is that 


100 106 75 29 59 60 60 


Kirkaldy—H .. 
100 838 75 27 20 47 47 


Kirkaldy—V .. 


upon the grade of steel, carbon content 
and condition in which it is used. With 


. ; P Restored ° P : 
any design which does not involve the Seaton & Jude. 100 57 35 57 50 85 85 ball bearings there is no need to consider 
grade of steel which is to do the work Fremont ...... 100 83 66 60 78 109 109 the steel from the point of view of bear- 
cls statis Bs suvaukes 100 106 86 21 19 34 34 . ; ; 

s without any good foundation in fact. {irkaidy—H |: 100 88 76 26 29 29 29 ing surface, since the ball bearings take 
lf resistance to impact is of the greatest Kirkaldy—V .. 100 86 79 36 36 49 49 that responsibility. Next to resistance to 


nportance steel high in this property is 
the material to use, and to show how this 
property varies table B is compiled: 
Steel Under the Microscope 

If steel is not altered by treatment it 
will always look the same under the micro- 
scope, Which is not true, as the illustration 
showing photo-micrograms indicate. 








These photo-micrograms were taken at 
350 diameters, and they show very clearly 
the effect of heat treatment of the par- 
ticular grade of steel referred to; other 
grades of steel would look very different, 
but they would show a marked difference 
in appearance following treatment. 


impact comes initial rigidity, which is re- 
ferred to here in the sense that the pri- 
mary resistance to deflection should be 
accentuated. Resistance to torsion is of 
great importance, and if there is any way 
to increase the modulus of elasticity it will 
result in a very advantageous gain. 
(Continued on page 33) 








TABLE A—PROPERTIES ATTAINED IN SUPERIOR GRADES OF STEEL 
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NOTE—BCH=Special carbon steel in which the carbon is under 10 points, but in which the manganese is quite high above 0.80 and the metal- 
are very low indeed. This steel is especially for parts to be ce mented. ¢ 
in RHE—A grade of carbon steel in which the carbon does not exceed 16 points and holds above 10 points. This is a_ true cementing steel, 
a jenich the effect of carbon up to that due to 16 points should be taken into account. In this steel it is desirable to hold the metalloids at 
webb and the manganese should be quite high. ; 
8 = Steel of the nickel genera, in which the carbon ranges between 18 and 20 points, and the steel is suitable for use in the die—drop— 
State, ‘ 
ten BYD=A high carbon—45 points—steel to be used in a limited way in parts not subjected to shock to an extent requiring the use of ma- 
als of a highly kinetic character. , 
of ae = Fibrous iron—puddle iron—which is the iron of the wagon maker in the past. This material is used for many purposes in a good class 
ss am biles, even for gears and axles—cemented—in which the carbon is as low as 4 points. 
Hit = Chrome nickel steel, in which the carbon and manganese are low, and in which the metalloids are very low indeed. 
ND = Another grade of chrome nickel steel, in which the manganese is quite high, and in which the carbon is a little higher than in BNC. 
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SKETCH OF ELECTRIC CRADLE DYNOMOMETER 


HE following is a description of a 
Ai cradle testing outfit laid out by the 
writer some 3% years ago, Fig. 1, for the 
test of a four-cycle gasoline engine. Ex- 
cellent records were obtained and a some- 
what detailed description may be of in- 
terest. 

So far as ultimate results are concerned, 
the generator forming the dynamometer may 
be suitable for any electric circuit, either 
alternating or direct. It happened that the 
line available was of direct current, and it 
was, therefore, only necessary to choose the 
type of generator, series, compound or shunt, 
and whether to-use commutating poles or not. 
The series machine was eliminated owing to 
the low resistance of its field, requiring high 
axciting‘ current and consequent loss in cut- 
ting: down the potential of the line. Again, 
since it was decided to separately excite the 
field there was no particular advantage in 
the compound winding and its more compli- 
cated construction led to the adoption of the 
shunt type. Here the field resistance is high 
with low current or the reverse of conditions 
found in the series generator. The question 
of use of the commutating pole generator was 
considered, but it was decided that it was 
not required, since the strength of field could 
be adjusted to the load and speed of engine 
so as to-secure good commutation. There is 
no objection to commutating poles, except 
added first cost, and although experience 
shows that they are not essential, they un- 
doubtedly tend to better commutation un- 
der extreme variation of load. This state- 
ment is made as the service conditions of 
an engine dynamometer may be severe. 

The generator chosen was of 20 horse- 
power with six poles shunt-wound and its 
successful operation over a period of several 
years proved the correctness of its selection. 
No difficulty was found in varying load on 
engine between 5 and 35 brake horsepower, 
and the latter load could be maintained for 
2 hours or more, at rated speed of about 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The foilowing paper by 
H. S. Baldwin was read at the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
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1,000 revolutions per minute without over- 
heating the dynamometer. For a short pe- 
riod of time it was found that the load 
could be increased to 40 brake horsepower, 
also that satisfactory readings could be 
made at the other extreme of about 5 brake 
horsepower. No attempt was made to reach 
higher or lower points than these, but if 
desirable this could undoubtedly be done. 
Obviously there is no limit to the size of 
generator and it may be of small capacity 
for stray power readings of electric motors, 
or of sufficient capacity for the largest gaso- 
line engines. Care must, therefore, be exer- 
cised in the choice of rating of the gen- 
erator so that it will be suitable for the 
power range for any particular engine. 


The next step was to machine the magnet 
frame on the outside and adapt the bearing 
heads to fit large annular ball bearings to 
carry the weight of the complete machine 
with minimum of friction. The frame with 
field coils in place was then given a rough 
balancing. A brake arm and stud for coun- 
ter weight were bolted to the frame diamet- 
rically opposite and suitable pedestals were 
mounted on a base casting so as to receive 
the ball bearings and support the generator. 
The counter weight was adjustable radially 
on the stud which was threaded. 


Most cradle dynamometers that have been 
called to my attention have had brake arms 
fitted with weights. This method of meas- 
uring the pull has the disadvantage of re- 
quiring a number of movable parts or an 
accurately graduated brake arm. Experience 
not only in engine testing but in the test 
of electrical apparatus has shown that best 
results are obtained by the use of accurate 
platform or spring scales, thus doing away 
with the graduation of the dynamometer 






beam. It is, of course, of great importang 
that the knife edge of the brake beam by 
an exact number of feet from the center of 
the generator shaft, and notches can be eut 





in the arm at points to give for example a the <2 
length of 2, 3 or 4 feet. Three feet was me “9 
found to be a convenient length to alloy of the 
space for the platform scales and passage. be ent 
way for tester. A stop was placed on the sadly 
magnet frame of the generator to limit its gol 
tendency to rotate to a small angle only suf. neigh 
ficient to operate scales. This stop is neces. and 1 
sary also to prevent reversal of the dyna- Dynai 
mometer in case the engine should back fire. The 
A bracket was provided on one of the pedes. that 
tals for a tachometer of. the liquid type, jynan 
which gave good results. A belted mechan. bility, 
ical tachometer can ‘be used but in either due ft 
ease it should- be carefully calibrated from ually 
time to time.to insure accuracy, for it must ling i 
be understood that the only variable factor after 
in the cradle dynamometer are speed and joints 
weight of pull of brake arm. Of course in Fig 
there is always the personal factor of the our te 
observer, but this can be corrected by the interl: 
employment of a checker on work requiring doubt 
extreme accuracy. If desired, a continuous desira 
record of speed and torque can be obtained mount 
by an instrument consisting of a clock-work undul 
mechanism actuating a long roll of paper By 8c 
graduated in minutes, on which speed and compe 
torque curves are traced in ink by pens. The adjust 
pens are moved synchronously by two press- shoul 
ure gauges connected by small metal tubes dlippi 
filled with liquid, one to the tachometer on areft 
the dynamometer shaft, the other to a small Ag 
cylinder at the end of the brake arm. When to use 
the dynamometer is in operation the pressure T slo 
in the two columns causes the needles to shoul 
trace the curves accurately, since liquid is and 
practically non-compressible. In studying sirabl 
the operation of an engine with varying load cemen 
conditions this method is of value, but for water 
ordinary work at uniform load the simple facili 
direct readings are preferable. sizes 
It is sometimes said that the only error of binati 
— ‘me 
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the cradle dynamometer is the windage of 
the armature, but this is only 1 to 2 per cent 
of the total output of the generator and can 
be entirely eliminated by running the arma- 
ture at the desired speed by means of the 
gasoline engine and adjusting the counter 
weight so that the brake arm remains level 
and the scales read zero. 


Dynamometer Couplings Used 

There are many forms of flexible coupling 
that may be used between the engine and 
jynamometer, but there must be real flexi- 
bility, otherwise the coupling will cause un- 
jue friction by lack of alignment and event- 
wally break. The selection of a good coup- 
ling is, therefore, essential, as was found 
after breaking a number of strong universal 
joints, and the like. The coupling indicated 
in Fig. 1 was free from objection and in all 
or tests has stood up well. It is the old 
interlaced leather belt type, with which un- 
loubtedly all are familiar. It was found 
iesirable to have the larger outer drum 
nounted on the generator shaft so as not to 
uduly load the crankshaft of the engine. 
By so doing the coupling can be made of 
comparatively large diameter, facilitating 
adjustment of leather strap. A locking ring 
should be provided to hold the belt from 
dipping out of place and the two drums 
arefully balanced. 

A good way to mount the testing outfit is 
to use an iron plate divided into squares by 
T slots near the top surface. The plate 
should be machined at top, sides and ends, 
aud may be embedded in concrete. It is de- 
sirable to mould a groove or channel in the 
cement around the plate to catch any oil or 
water. A base of this kind will greatly 
facilitate the testing of engines of various 
izes and permits of many different com- 
binations and arrangements of apparatus. 





Fig. 1—ELEVATION 
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A very convenient and effective form of 
support for the engine is shown in Fig. 1. 
Four pedestals are machined on top and 
bottom to correct height to accommodate the 
supporting arms of the engine, so that the 
crankshaft shall correctly align with the 
dynamometer. These are clamped or bolted 
to the table and the engine set in place. It 
will readily be seen that this method per- 
mits of the greatest possible space under 
and around the engine, and is an improve- 
ment on the awkward structures sometimes 
used. 

It is suggested that a test of the engine 
be made to include one of radiator as well. 
From personal experience, this is of much 
interest and value. The radiator should be 
mounted in correct relation to the engine 
and fan. If it is desired to make the test 
more complete; both engine and generator 
can be covered by a bonnet and air supplied 
by a large blower in front of the radiator 
to simulate road conditions. By using this 
method the water can be kept at any desired 
temperature at inlet and discharge of radi- 
ator. In most cases it is preferable to pipe 
the engine to a water main or large tank. 
Care must be taken, however, not to have 
the water too cold, and to prevent this there 
should be thermometer pockets at the cylin- 
der inlet and discharge. 

There are several ways to dispose of the 
output of the dynamometer. Some makers 
recommend that it be used for charging 
storage batteries; it is usual, however, to 
consider this energy a loss and dissipate it 
in a cast iron or water rheostat. 

Our experience is favorable to the so- 
called water barrel with movable electrode, 
and this is the form shown in the Fig. 1 at 
F. The receptacle for water is not really a 
barrel, but a cast iron tank with flaring 
sides so that ice will not crack it in winter. 
The electrode G is made from a plate of 
boiler iron and is suspended by a wire cable. 
It is desirable to insulate the cable from the 
electrode as shown. The tank is supported 
on glass insulators, as the circuit is not 
grounded. A positive wire from the gener- 
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ator should be connected to the movable 
electrode, as electrolytic action will after a 
time cause the destruction of the plate, 
which is more cheaply and easily replaced 


than the tank. A large cock is placed near 
the bottom to drain off the electrolyte when 
desired. Clear water is not a good con- 
ductor, and it is found necessary to add a 
certain amount of Glauber’s salt or sodium 
sulphate, Na’ So*, in order to give the right 
current capacity. A convenient method is to 
make a saturated solution of this salt and 
water in a pail and add as required. This 
procedure prevents the use of an indefinite 
amount of salt, and will be found to save 
much time and annoyance. A rheostat as 
shown in Fig. 1, which is about 3 feet 
square on top, can absorb about 25 kilo- 
watts. From time to time it is well to run 
off the solution and clean out the tank with 
clear water. A water pipe run to the bar- 
rel will save much trouble in filling and 
cleaning. 


In the upper left-hand corner of Fig. 1 is 
a small diagram. The double-throw double- 
pole switch N is the same as is seen on the 
switchboard, and is used for reversing the 
controller motor H which raises and lowers 
the electrode G to regulate load. This is a 
refinement, and is not absolutely necessary, 
as G can be raised and lowered simply by 
the chord. It often happens, however. that 
the rheostat cannot be located near the test, 
and it then becomes necessary to find some 
other means for the purpose. An arrange- 
ment to this end has been devised, consisting 
of a small motor which operates a screw by 
means of a worm and gear having a ratio of 
reduction of about 1 to 100. There is a 


safety device so that when the switch is 
thrown to lift the electrode, for example, 
the circuit will be opened automatically be- 
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fore any damage is done. Excellent distant 
control of rheostat is thus obtained without 
danger of breaking parts or short-circuiting 
the load line. 

It must be understood that the apparatus 
shown on the switchboard is only for the 
convenience of the operator, to permit varia- 
tion of load, to start the engine by using 
the generator as a motor, and for the pro- 
tection of the dynamometer itself. In other 
words, after load is adjusted it is not neces- 
sary to have a technical attendant to observe 
the simple readings which show the brake 
horsepower of the engine. 

Having the pull of the 3-foot arm of the 
dynamometer and the revolutions per minute, 
the well known Prony brake formula can be 
applied. 

2rLPN 
Brake Horsepower = 
33000 
Where L = the length of brake arm in 

feet ; 

P = the pull at end of arm in 
pounds; 

N = speed of crankshaft in revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Assuming that the arm is to be 3 feet 
long, the formula becomes: 





2XrX3XPXN 
B. H. P.= 
33000 
and combining constants. 
B. H. P. = .00057XPXN, which is a 


simple and sufficiently correct formula for 
ordinary purposes. 

The curve sheet, Fig. 4, has been prepared 
to illustrate a short cut for quick horsepower 
readings without calculation. In this case 
the brake arm is taken at 3 feet. 

Voltages of 115 and 230 direct current 
have recently been adopted as standard for 
shop power circuits, and the switchboard 
equipment can be adapted to either. 

In order to be able to start the gasoline 
engine by the dynamometer, the starting box 
J, Fig. 1, and double-pole double-throw 
switch I are wired into the power circuit. 
If hand-cranking is to be used both starting 
box and switch can be omitted, much sim- 
plifying the board. In either event, there 


should be an adjustable overload circuit- 
breaker K to prevent injury to the engine in 
ease of short circuit on the load line. 

Again, if some part of the engine seized, 
preventing it from starting when using the 
dynamometer as a motor, the circuit-breaker 
would operate and a burnout would be 
avoided. The voltmeter M and ammeter L 
are not essential, but are strongly recom- 
mended as indicative of conditions in power 
and load circuits. The switch N has already 
been referred to in description of the method 
for controlling movable electrode. To vary 
load it is only necessary to momentarily 
throw reversing switch N up or down to 
raise or lower electrode G. If hand control 
of electrode is preferred, motor H and switch 
N can be eliminated. They will, however, be 
found of great convenience. 

It will readily be seen that the switch O 
is in the power circuit of the dynamometer 
field, and should be provided with fuses. 
The rheostats P, P afford regulation of field 
strength, and for fine gradation of load one 
should have about ten times the ohmic re- 
sistance of the other, with, perhaps, 25 
points on each. 

In preparing this description of apparatus 
for the test of gasoline engines it has been 
the aim of the writer to set forth somewhat 
in detail such arrangements as have been 
found, by actual experience, to be useful in 
studying and improving engines, more par- 
ticularly with relation to the automobile. 
Those members who already employ the 
cradle dynamometer method will undoubt- 
edly be able to add much of value to what 
has been said, and it is hoped that there 
will be liberal discussion of the subject 
which will bring out further points of in- 
terest and assistance to the membership in 
general. 

In closing, it is desired to say a few words 
regarding characteristic curves for gasoline 
engines. At the meeting in New York a 
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few months ago it was suggested that the 
society adopt or approve some graphical 
method to indicate the characteristics of 
motor car engines, similar in purpose to the 
speed torque curve of electric motors and 
generators. Fig. 5 represents a typical curve 
of a series electric motor car motor, which 
at a glance enables a purchaser to determine 
whether or not the particular motor is 
adapted to his need, and if so, to design his 
transmission mechanism so as to get desired 
results in speed or current consumption. By 
means of this curve various traction prob- 
lems may be solved with reasonable eer 
tainty. Why should similar curves not be 
generally employed by motor car engineers 
for gasoline engines? Figs. 6 and 7 show 
characteristic speed torque and speed brake 
horsepower curves prepared from actual test 
of a four-cylinder, four-cycle and a three- 
cylinder two-cycle engine, respectively. 
Curves like these can be used to geat advan- 
tage in comparing the performance of an 
engine with various arrangement and size 
of valves, carbureters and ignition devices. 
After the engine has been perfected, a final 
curve will indicate brake horsepower or 
torque at various speeds, and show whether 
it is adapted for town ear, touring car, racer, 
or comercial truck. 

It may be the time has not yet come for 
this development, but it is safe to predict that 
it will not be long before such curves are as 
universal as in the ease of the electric motor. 
The speed torque curve of the racing engine 
should be as nearly flat as possible and hold 
up for high piston speeds. This will be ac 
complished by employing large valves and 
passages. The speed torque curve of the 
touring car should droop slightly above nor 
mal speed of engine. The speed torque curve 
of the conservative town car will be similar 
to that of the truck, having its highest 
torque for moderate speed. This amounts to 
the stiff series characteristic of the electrie 
ear motor, and affords great flexibility with 
out frequent change of gear. 

It will be noted that the brake horsepowe 
curve continues to rise after the intersection 
of the two curves, but it is clear that the 
horsepower thus indicated is obtained by 
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additional piston speed of the engine, there- 
fore, cannot be depended upon except for 
short periods. In other words, it represents 
a peak of power which cannot be sustained. 
The speed torque curve must be looked to 
for the long pull. These are only a few of 
the advantages of characteristic curves, and 
it is earnestly hoped that some action.may 
be taken by the society to adopt a standard 
form of curve, either like the ones. here 
shown or adapted from them. 
Discussion of Paper 

Professor Carpenter: ‘‘Mr, Baldwin has 
described a type of dynamometer.which is 
exceedingly useful and very simple. I 








ACTIVITY IN DETROIT. 

Defroit, Mich., Aug. 30—One of the 
rapidly-growing motor car factories of 
Detroit is the Brush, which has just 
brought public. attention to its growth by 
purchasing a tract of 20 acres between 
Qakland avenue and the Grand Trunk 
railroad, out in Highland Park, and an- 
nounces its intention of immediately start- 
ing work on a new plant which will be 
commodious enough to house the business. 

President Frank Briscoe and his aides 
have come to the conclusion that the 
needs of system can be best conserved by 
the construction of four buildings for the 
immediate demands of the concern, these 
being so arranged that facilities may be 
added from time to time. The lease of the 
frm on its present factory building has 
still a year to run and the firm expects to 
be able to oceupy its new quarters by the 
time the agreement expires. The location 
chosen for the new Brush factory is near 
that of the Ford Motor Co.’s new plant, 
and adjacent tracts are now being consid- 
ered by other firms which are manufactur- 
ing either motor cars or accessories. In 
fact, the location of the Ford plant seems 
to have effected the nucleus of a new 
manufacturing district for Detroit. It has 
been rumored, though not yet authentic- 
ally announced, that the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co., of Tarrytown and Neweastle, 
is also planning to erect a factory here. 
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think -it:is very useful because it does 
away witha good many of the traps and 
difficulties .which pertain to the ordinary 
type of friction dynamometer, and I think 
it will be quite extensively used. There 
is one type of dynamometer not exactly of 
the cradle type but of the Prony type or 
resistance Aype, to which Mr. Baldwin re- 
ferred very briefly, which I think is 
worth quite a careful study and considera- 
tion by the manufacturers of gasoline en- 
gines, or any other engines,..who wish to 
measure their power accurately and simply, 
and that is simply a plain disk mounted on 
the engine shaft, rotating in water. Sur- 
rounding the disk is a cap-shaped vessel 
with an arm which carries out to a pair of 
scales in the shape of the ordinary Prony 
brake. The resistance produced is some- 
what due to the depth of water carried in 
this disk. You will be surprised, if you 
have not tried it, the amount of power 
absorbed with a rig of that kind. This is 
used in testing turbines, even in very 
large sizes, even up to 2,000 or 3,000 kilo- 
watt. The form to which I have reference 
has been carried out and proven by J. K. 
Webb, of Stevens, and it is an advance in 
the form of a mechanical dynamometer, 
and it may be as simple as the electricai 
one which Mr. Baldwin described. 
‘*Another form of resistance which is 
not quite a dynamometer but yet ap- 
proaches it very closely, and I think could 
be made a dynamometer, is simply a type 
of a paddle wheel revolving in the air. 
Such an apparatus is very simple, and by 
having it carefully calibrated and know- 
ing the degrees: of resistance on your 
paddles, it can be made a dynamometer of 
great accuracy, and it gives the least 
trouble.. It would be very easy, I think, 
in a shop engaged in the manufacture of 
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engines to have a dynamometer of that 
type carefully calibrated which could be 
slipped: on to any engine and run any 
speed, and curves deduced, by which power 
readings could be taken. 

‘*Such a device has an advantage over 
all others, because you have to rate your 
speed and your dynamometer would give 
as a certain speed a certain horsepower. 
That form of dynamometer is not, how- 
ever, as adaptable to cases where we have 
to measure the results of a power at a 
certain speed, but I think it could be devel- 
oped into a dynamometer suitable for that 
type, for that work.’’ 








CRANKSHAFT CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 29) 





No matter how good the material if it 
is not properly forged all is for little. It 
is generally well understood that skillful 
forging improves steel and accentuates all 
the desirable qualities and minimizes the 
imperfections. Much of the steel to be 
had for the asking lays claim to nearly all 
the good qualities in its makeup as the 
direct result of skillful manipulation rather 
than to composition. In forging the best 
results will follow if the steel is drawn 
square, almost to finished size; it may then 
be rounded to finish, being careful to gauge 
the blows so as not to penetrate beyond 
the center. When corners are turned the 
blow should be light and haphazard ham- 
mering should be scrupulously avoided. 
When the work is done the core will pro- 
trude slightly and should there be an ex- 
cess indication of core it is a sign of a 
bruising series of blows which are most 
likely to damage the fabric of the material 
which is being worked. 

The initial and final temperature will 
have a marked effect on the quality of the 
finished product, and if the forging process 
is not a continuous operation the results 
will not be so good. These are all matters 
to be treated at length under the proper 
head, but it is necessary in designing to 
realize that figures alone cannot possibly 
be held accountable. 
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Worcester Going to Lowell—Plans are 
now being made by the Worcester Automo- 
bile Club, of Worcester, Mass., for the run 
to the Lowell races. Up to the present 
time about forty of the members have 
signed. Private parking space has been 
set aside for Worcester. 

Chauffeurs Must Be Careful—The board 
of public safety, Indianapolis, has adopted 
a rule that drivers who have been given 
workhouse sentences shall not be regis- 
tered and given badges. Last week Dolph 
Staub, who wrecked his employer’s ma- 
chine while on a joy ride, was fined $180 
and sentenced to 30 days’ imprisonment 
by the police magistrate. 

Mayors Going Along—Ray MacNamara, 
who drove the chairman’s car in this 
year’s Glidden, will head the two-score 
Premiers which will compete for the tro- 
phies in the roadability run of Philadel- 
phia Premier owners to Cape May on Sep- 
tember 11 and 12. The car will have as 
passengers the mayors of Philadelphia, 
Camden and Cape May. 

Denver’s 1910 Calendar—It has been 
decided that the contests of the Denver 
Motor Club for 1910 shall be as follows: 
Two races, Decoration day and Labor day; 
reliability contest in June, gasoline econ- 
omy contest in October and a hill-climb 
contest in November. Preparations al- 
ready are being made for the show which 
will be held in the latter part of January 
or the early part of February. 


Entire Train in One Car—The first en- 
tire passenger train in one car ever built 
has just been turned out by the McKeen 
Motor Car Co., of Omaha. The car is 75 
feet long and comprises the gasoline en- 
gine or motive department, an express or 
baggage compartment, a mail compart- 
ment and smoking and regular passenger 
compartments. The car cost $23,000 and 
was built for the Oregon Short Line ser- 
vice in Oregon and Montana. 


Speedway For Kansas City—The Auto- 
mobile Club of Kansas City is considering 
a plan to build a 7-mile speedway near 
Kansas City, Mo. The Strang electric 
line, running 21 miles to Olathe, Kan., has 
offered a strip of land 40 feet wide along 
the right of way to Overland Park, a sta- 
tion on the line, where the owners of the 
line are to build a 1%4-mile race track con- 
necting with the speedway. With the few 
road crossings along the Strang line, all 
of which could be guarded, there would be 
no limit to the speed at which the cars 
might travel. Eighty acres have been set 
aside for the race track at Overland Park. 
A large grand stand is to be built. The 
land lies well for the purpose of building 
a track and little work would be required 
to get it into shape. It has been esti- 
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mated that the cost of the improvement 
would be about $40,000, exclusive of the 
race track, which is to be built by the 
Strang line. 

Used by a Farmer—The Columbia elec- 
tric patrol and police ambulance formerly 
used by the Hartford, Conn., department 
have passed into the hands of a farmer 
who makes good use of the vehicles in 
hauling his produce to the market, much 
of which is used by a Hartford hotel. 

Lebanon’s Unusual Sign—At the city 
limits of Lebanon, O., are signs which at- 
tract the attention of motorists and which 
might be well for other cities and towns 
bothered by speeding to copy. The signs 
read as follows: ‘‘ Motorists, please speak 
well of Lebanon that we may speak well 
of you. Drive slow.’’ 

Saving the Roads—The city of New 
Britain, Conn., will shortly resort to the 
use of tar or oil in an endeavor to save 
the roads of the town from the onslaught 
of ever-increasing traffic. As New Britain 
forms a link in the chain on the main 
highway from New Haven to Springfield it 
comes in for a lot of heavy motoring travel 
which will be obviated on the completion 
of the Berlin stretch. 

Show at Worcester—A motor car show 
will be opened at the New England fair 
next Monday, Labor day, at Worcester, 
Mass., where several large tents have been 
raised for this feature of the fair. So 
many entries have been received from the 
Worcester agents and outside concerns 
that a separate tent will now be raised for 
motor trucks and delivery motor wagons. 
A space has been set aside for dealers 
where they can demonstrate cars. There 


will be two motor car exhibitions each of 
the 4 days of the fair on the 4-mile track. 
Fred Marriott will drive a Stanley. The 
other exhibition will be given by Lee 
Lorimer in a Chalmers-Detroit. 

Run for Oklahomans—Owners and deal- 
ers of Oklahoma City are planning for an 
endurance run to Kansas City next week. 
The run will have the two-fold object of 
boosting the interest in motoring and of 
advertising the state. O. A. Campbell, 
president of the Oklahoma Automobile As- 
sociation, will have supervision of the run. 


Improving the Highways—Farmers in 
Columbia county, Wis., under direction of 
the county supervisor of highways, Tim 
othy MacMahon, are doing admirable high 
way improvement work, and the county 
soon will be able to claim title to having 
the best roads in Wisconsin. At this time 
the harvesting is interfering with the 
work, but fall will find the farmers out in 
force. Crushed granite, abundant in this 
county, is used for top dressing. 

Labor Day Meet at Wildwood—The 
Labor day meet of the recently-organized 
North Wildwood Automobile Club, o 
Wildwood, N. J., promises to be a record: 
breaker, not alone in number of entries, 
but in the liberties which the contestants 
will take with Father Time. The mile 
course on the Central avenue speedway is 
now in better condition than ever, a8 4 
result of the careful work the city father 
put upon it in preparation for the recent 
trotting and motor cycle races, and it * 
confidently expected that several of the 
two-score entries will put the course record 
close to :40. There will be seven moto 
ear and four motor cycle events on the 
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program. Of the former there will be 
races for $1,250 and under, $1,251 to 
$2,000, $2,001 to $3,000, $3,001 to $4,000, 
$4,001 to $5,000, free-for-all and time 
trials. 

Ohio’s New Tags—tThe specifications for 


the 1910 Ohio tags will soon be prepared 
and manufacturers will be asked to bid 


on a lot of about 35,000 sets. The new 


tag will be on sheet iron, specially pre- 
pared to withstand the wear and tear, col- 
ored mahogany with the number and on 
one end the word ‘‘Qhio’’ and on the 
other end the calendar year 1910. 


Shows Fuel Economy—H. H. Lewis, Sr., 
of Fort Worth, Tex., recently executed 
with a motor car a performance in the 
way of gasoline economy that is seldom 
surpassed even in the more notable con- 
tests. With three companions he drove to 
Waco and back, a distance of 2785 miles, 
with an 18-horsepower Franklin car, the 
entire cost of gasoline and oil being only 
$1.33. This is less than %& cent per mile. 
‘Precedent Established—The Ohio state 
motor car department has been called upon 
recently in several cases to fix the owner- 
ship of a motor car. A case recently came 
from the northern part of Ohio, where the 
sheriff in levying on a car met with the 
statement that the ownership of the car 
was in some other hands. The application 
for registration filed with the state depart- 
ment is taken as conclusive evidence that 
the car is owned by the man licensing it. 
A number of suits have been decided on 
that evidence. 

What Stockmen Want—Homer A. France, 
of Rawlins, Wyo., in writing Motor Age 
as to the equipment of cars desired by 
western stockmen, says: ‘‘There should 
be a box at the rear of the body 4% feet 
long, 214 feet wide and 9 inches high for 
345 feet, and the rear 12 inches high and 
partitioned off from the front part. A box 
should be made with three compartments 
for carrying pump, jack, inner tube, tools 
and other necessities, with a drop door 
opening at the rear with combination lock. 
The forward part of the box should be 
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large enough to carry a bed, tent and sup- 
plies for a several days’ trip. The rear 
seats are quickly attached or detached by 
four bolts with thumb nuts fastening the 
seat angle irons to sides of the box.’’ 


Rental Prices Too High—Councilman 
Arnold Zbinden, of Seattle, Wash., has 
come to the conclusion that taxicabs 
charge too much for their services, and 
has introduced an ordinance which if 
passed will modify the present rates. 
Zbinden’s ordinance would reduce the rate 
of $5 an hour for motor cars to $3 and a 
proportionate reduction for other ma- 
chines. 

Fighting the Dust—The city of Milwan- 
kee has adopted asphaltoiline as the offi- 
cial dust-laying preparation as the result 
of exhaustive tests on the principal park- 
ways, boulevards and main traveled high- 
ways. A small plant for distributing the 
preparation has been erected in Riverside 
park. Next year the entire city will be 
treated. The cost is between 7 and 9 
cents per square yard. 

Motor Pageant Planned—The Green 
County Automobile Club will have charge 
of the motor pageant at the big Green 
county, Wis., fair next week. The club 
held a run early Tuesday to advertise the 
fair and pageant, covering 120 miles and 
taking in the larger cities of that terri- 
tory, Beloit and Janesville, Wis. About 
sixty machines are expected to participate 
for the prizes offered for the pageant. 

Roasts Wisconsin Roads—Alonzo Burt, 
of Milwaukee, has returned from a 2 
weeks’ tour of Wisconsin with scorching 
words for the condition of highways. 
‘*The country roads in a large part of 
Wisconsin are in abominable shape,’’ said 
Mr. Burt. ‘‘They are an outrage upon the 
state. I say this advisedly, because we 
eovered nearly every district, and with one 
exception not a piece of road can be called 
even fair. Under the present system, the 
farmer goes,out and dumps a few shovels 
of dirt on the road, and his poll tax is 
cancelled in lieu of his effort. Every ear 
or wagon that comes along scatters this 
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dirt for miles, and the hole the farmer 
wished to fill is still there. I dare say 
that of the 9,000 owners in Wisconsin not 
ten would object to a tax to fix the 
roads.’’ 

Grout Wins—A sociability run was re- 
cently held between Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Bennington, Vt. The time allowance 
was 3 hours 51 minutes, and second prize 
was carried off by Mrs. C. T. A. Howe, of 
Schenectady, in a Grout, who made the 
distance in 3 hours 46 minutes. 

Motor Age Detroit Office—Motor Age 
has opened an office in Detroit, rooms 814 
to 818 Majestic building, which fronts on 
Cadillae square. This office is under the 
direct charge of H. H. Gill, advertising 
representative for Motor Age in Detroit 
and Michigan and will have an art depart- 
ment in connection with it for ad-writing 
purposes, 

Bradford Club Active—The Bradford 
Automobile Club, of Bradford, Pa., has 
been very active in the good roads cause, 
which is manifested in the many miles of 
fine macadam roads extending far into the 
country, as well as in the generous use of 
the log drag over the dirt roads. The of- 
ficers are: President, L. E.- Mallory, Jr.; 
vice-president, A. J. Bond; secretary and 
treasurer, J. H. Rose. The executive board 
of the Bradford club is O. F. Schonblom 
and W. S. Gaffney. 

Big Race for Tanforan—The Golden 
West grand prize race of 300 miles, for 
the Hotel St. Francis $2,500 trophy, is 
to be run at Tanforan track, San Fran- 
cisco, Sunday. The race will start prompt- 
ly at 11 o’clock in the morning. While 
only four cars, the lLozier, Stearns, 
Stevens-Duryea and the Packard have 
been entered to date, the entry of four 
more cars has been definitely promised, 
making a field of eight contestants. The 
Stevens-Duryea will be driven by Clifford 
Onthank. Harry Michener will pilot the 
Lozier. 
Stearns. The Packard will be driven by 
Harry Warner. Preparations are being 
made for a record-breaking crowd. 
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Charles Soules will drive the. 
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MONG the experiences of the Rapid 
during the recent Glidden tour, that 
of climbing Pike’s peak stands in 
a class. by itself. While the Glid- 
den tourists were holidaying over Sun- 
day and Monday in Denver, the truck 
made the run of 60 miles to Colorado 
Springs and at 5 o’clock Monday morning, 
July 25, started for the summit of the 
peak. The car reached within % mile of 
the summit that night, when the whole 
party was lost in the mountains and spent 
the entire night, chilled to the bone, among 






























RAPID TRUCK TACKLES CLIMB UP PIKE’S PERAK DURING GLIDDEN 


Rapid’s Climb Up Pike’s Peak 








the huge boulders of the mountain side. 
The next morning, the members of the crew 
walked to the summit and were refreshed 
with hot coffee and food at the mountain 
house, after which they returned to the 
truck and took it to the summit. After a 
short rest Tuesday noon, the descent was 
begun, which was not concluded until 1 
o’clock Wednesday morning. In speaking 
of the trip, T. P. Myers of the Rapid com- 
pany had the following to say: 















ONE OF THE OBSTRUCTIONS ENCOUNTERED ON Way UP 








STOPOVER IN DENVER 








‘*From Manitou the road rises until the 
Caseade is reached. It is a typical moun- 
tain road, winding in and out of the rocky 
foothills, crossing a stream here and skirt- 
ing a cliff at the next point. A little over 
half way up, snow was encountered. After 
8 miles of stiff climbing we met a miner 
who informed us that we were on the 
wrong way to the peak, and we retraced 
our track to 3 miles until we came upon a 
deserted mountain trail which proved to be 
the right road to the peak. 

‘‘The grade is steep and the road lies 
over gravel studded and partially-imbeded 
koulders and logs. Occasionally a stream 
has to be erossed, and we had to build 
temporary bridges of rocks and logs. In 
places the road runs along the edges of 
precipices of great depth. We went back 
and forth, gaining inches at a time, and 
the further we traveled the harder it be 
eame. In several instances we had to drive 
a crowbar between the boulders, attach one 
end of the rope to the car and wrap the 
other end around the crowbar in order t 
hold the car from sliding over a mountait 
precipice. 

‘“By that time the altitude began t 
have its effect on two members of ou 
party and finally we had to lay them 0 
the floor.of the’car. The boulders increase! 
in size as we a8tended and the unusuil 
exertiow of*moving, thém inthe tarified ait 
weakened every hierither of'the party. ‘The 
temperature “aropped"to.the freezing poill 
and we ere finally filled with «dismay 
when we found we were only half way Ul 
and night coming on. 
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‘‘After consultation it was decided to 
pile rocks behind the car and proceed to 
the top of the peak and return next morn- 
ing and complete the journey. This scheme 
was very plausible and everyone agreed to 
it without hesitation. 

‘“‘Three of us being in better shape than 
the other two, we decided to send one man 
ahead by himself and each of .the other 
well ones took one of the sick members of 
the party in tow and started up the trail. 
Darkness descended rapidly and within an 
hour we were completely enshrouded in 
couds. It kept getting colder and colder 
witil we were so numb that speech was 
ulmost impossible. In the complete dark- 
ness,of the clouds it was only a few mvo- 
ments before we were separated, and as | 
learned afterwards all of us lost the trail. 
As the rest of the party had an experience 
practically the same as mine, I will tell 
you what oceurred to me: 

‘The young man whom I was endeavor- 
ing to assist continued to get weaker, and 
my own strength began to ebb away. A 
wind arose until it was virtually a hurri- 


cane. Walking was most difficult, as we 
could not proceed 3 feet without run- 


ning bodily into a boulder or falling pain- 
fully on the wet granite rocks strewn 
When completely overcome with 
exhaustion, we laid down, seeking what 
shelter might be obtained from the lea side 
ofa rock. With teeth chattering and limbs 
numb with the cold, we huddled together, 
sharing the warmth of our bodies as best 
we could. 


about. 


When cold became unbearable 
we would get up and walk until again 
overcome with fatigue. I walked a few 
feet ahead of my companion, and lucky I 
did so, for several times I came to edges 
of precipeces that could not be seen in the 
darkness until one had come completely to 
them. 

“When it seemed as though we could 
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RAPID AND ITs CREW 


not stand it any longer a gray haze ap- 
peared in the east, announcing the ap- 
proach of the coming day. The cloud 
lightened the darkness and finally the cold 
rain stopped. Utterly exhausted, rain- 
soaked and benumbed with cold we dragged 
ourselves across and around boulders until 
we came to a trail that led up to the peak. 
We were struggling to breathe; it was pos- 
sible to proceed only a few feet at a time 
until we were forced to sit down and rest, 
and generate enough determination to pro- 
ceed a few feet further. 

‘*About 7 o’clock we met two other 
members of our party, who were in the 
same condition as ourselves. We joined 
forces and continued our climb together, 
each rendering the other such pitiful as- 
sistance as lay within his power. 
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ON PIKE’sS PEAK 


‘It seemed ages before we reached the 
little building on the peak known as the 
Summit house. Hot coffee and a rest of an 
hour revived us to a great extent, but we 
were horrified to learn that our driver, 
who had gone on ahead the night before to 
get assistance, had not put in appearance. 
Searchers were hired, and after about 3 
hour’s work they found him, 

‘*After another hour’s rest we walked 
back to our car, which we were surprised 
to learn was within % mile of the top 
of the mountain. The boulders had now 


increased to prodigious size and we could 
not reach the Summit house with the car 
After getting photographs we 
started downward on a most nerve-racking 
trip. At 1 o’elock next morning we 
reached Colorado Springs.’’ 


until noon. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF DRIVER 

N THE case of N. Y. C. and H. R, R. Co. 
I vs. Maidment, 168 Fed. 21, decided on 
March 12, 1909, the court has rendered*a 
decision of importance in that he lays 
down a rule requiring a greater degree of 
eare and. precaution to be taken at the 
crossing Of a railroad by a driver of a 
motor car tlian has hitherto been required 
by the courts of those traveling in convey- 
ances drawn by. horses. 

The facts in the ease are briefly as fol- 
lows: The -plaintiff, who owned and drove 
the motor ear, together with a friend, was 
approaching the double track of defendant 
railroad which crossed the highway at right 
angles. The crossing was dangerous in that, 
owing to woods and slight bluffs, it was im- 
possible for one traveling on the highway to 
see approaching trains until almost upon the 
tracks. The railroad watchman was not on 
duty. Plaintiff waited till an east-bound 
train had. passed and then from a point 
some 20 feet from the tracks started at a 
high speed to cross the tracks. His machine 
was struck by a west-bound train which 
had not been seen. The railroad set up as 
a defense the contributory negligence of 
plaintiff, and the court sustained the de- 
fense. In the course of his opinion, Judge 
Buffington says: 


With the coming into use of the motor car, 
new questions as to reciprocal rights and 
duties of the public and that vehicle have 
and will continue to arise. At no place are 
those relations more important than at the 
grade crossings of railroads. The main con- 
sideration hitherto with reference to such 
———— has been the danger to those cross- 
Ing. ponderous, swiftly-moving locomotive, 
followed by a heavy train, is subjected to 
slight danger by a crossing foot passenger, or 
a span of horses and a vehicle; but, when the 
assing vehicle is a ponderous steel structure, 
t threatens not only the safety of its own 
occupants but also those on the colliding 
train. And when to the perfect control of such 
a machine is added the factor of high speed, 
the temptation to dash -over.the track at ter- 
rific speed makes the motor car, ualess care- 
fully controlled; a new and grave element of 
crossing danger. On the other hand, when 
properly controlled, this powerful. machine pos- 
sesses capabilities contributing to safety: When 
a driver of horses attempts to make a crossing 
and is suddenly confronted by a train, diffi- 
culties face him to which the’ motor car is not 
subject. He can not drive close to the track, 
or stop there, without risk of his horse fright- 
ening, shying or overturning his vehicle. He 
cannot well leave his horse standing, and if he 
goes forward to the track to get an unob- 
structed view and look for coming trains he 
might have to lead his horse or team with him. 
These precautions the motor: car driver can 
take, carefully and deliberately, and without 
the nervousness communicated by a frightened 
horse. It will thus be seen a motor car driver 
has the opportunity, if the situation is one of 
uncertainty, to settle that uncertainty on the 
side of safety, with less inconvenience, no 
danger and more surely than.the driver of a 
horse. Such being ‘the case, the law, both 
from the standpoint of his own safety and the 
menace his machine is to the safety of others, 
should, in meeting these new conditions, rig- 
idly hold the motor car driver to such reason- 
able care and precaution as go to his own 
safety and that of the traveling public. If 
the law demands such care, and those cross- 
ing make such care, and not chance, their 
rotection, the possibilities of motor ear cross- 
ng accidents will be minimized. In the case 
of trolleys crossing railroads at grade the 
practice is general for the conductor to go 
ahead and from the track signal the halted 
ear to advance. This would, of course, be 
impracticable as a rule for motor cars; but it 
illustrates the trend of the law, as the size 
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of crossing vehicles makes collision with them 
more serious, to enforce greater public 
precautions. 

The duty of a motor car driver approaching 
tracks where there is restricted vision to stop, 
look and listen, and to do so at a time and 
place where stopping and where looking and 
where listening will be effective, is a positive 
duty, and these safeguarding steps the plain- 
tiff failed to take. He es O84 where stopping 
served no purpose and failed to stop where 
stopping would have disclosed danger. He 
made chance and not sight the guarantee of 
his safety. We are clear he was guilty of 
contributory negligence and the judgment he- 
low should he reversed. 


CAN IMPRESS MOTOR CARS 


A stringent regulation has been added the 
last few days to the list of French laws. It 
may be termed the motor ear requisition law, 
as it deals exclusively with motor cars which 
might be wanted for service by the govern- 
ment. The principal provisions of this new 
law are the following: 


1—The military authorities have the right 
to buy through requisition, and in accordance 
with the provisions of the law of July, 1877, 
the motor cars which are necessary for use or 
service by the army. 

2—Every year from January 1 to 16 a cen- 
sus will take place in every locality in France 
for the purpose of listing the motor cars. 
The owners of cars must make a statement to 
the proper authorities and this statement or 
record must contain among other information 
the name or names of the owner of the car 
or cars, the name of the person or persons 
which are usually employed in driving the car, 
providing the person or persons are liable to 
military service in France. 

8—Every year from January 16 to March 1 
or from April 15 to June 15 the minister of 
war will order the inspection and classification 
of the motor cars in France. This will be 
done in each state in such localities as de- 
signed or mentioned by the military authorities 
in accord with the prefect or governor of the 
state. 

4—tThe cars which are found available for 
military service will be classed according to 
the classes provided by the budget for the 
purchasing of motor cars by the war depart- 
ment. 

5—The motor cars which are exempt from 
requisition are those belonging to the presi- 
dent of the republic, the cars of government 
officials which are being used in an _ official 
capacity, the cars used by the postoffice de- 
partment or those hired from private people 
by this department, the cars that are indis- 
pensable for the various public services, cars 


owned by physicians, but only one car per 
physician. 

6—The cars which are to be furnished by 
the owners in case of mobilization of the 
troops is decided or determined by the war 
department. As soon as the order for mobil- 
ization is received by the mayor of a town or 
village he will at once advise the owner of 
the cars wanted. The cars that are wanted 
are all listed and the selection or calling of 
ears will be done according to the listing. 

7—The purchase price of the cars is deter. 
mined in advance and is determined according 
to the age and the class to which the car be. 
longs. In each class there are three divisions, 
the first including cars which are not over 2 
years old, the second including cars from 2 
to 4 years old and the third including ‘cars 
more than 4 years old. 

8—The car owners which fail to comply 
with article 6 are at once deferred to the 
courts and in case they are found guilty they 
may be fined from 50 to 5,000 francs. 

9—There is a mixed commission or comnit- 
tee which makes all decisions final concerning 
claims or excuses made by the owners of cars. 
There is no appeal against the decisions of this 
commission. 

10—Owners which have not complied with 
other provisions of the law are liable to be 
fined 25 to 1,000 francs. 


SUGGESTS TRAFFIC REGULATOR 

A well known Milwaukee man, car owner 
and a member of the Milwaukee Automo- 
bile Club, has suggested a novel method 
of solving the traffic regulation problem in 
cities. The suggestion is being consid- 
ered by the common council as a substi- 
tute for the turning post idea, which 
Mayor Rose favored, but the city attorney 
killed by an opinion calling the idea ur 
constitutional. The Milwaukee man would 
outline a diamond-shaped space at each 
street intersection, either by painting the 
outline or by using brick different in color 
from that used in the pavement. The 
driver, he believes would be reminded of 
his duty each time he approached an it- 
tersection. The plan, too, he thinks, woull 
be an improvement on the turning post 
idea, as the diamond-shaped outline would 
be level with the street and constitute 10 
obstacle. 
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How A MILWAUKEBAN WOULD REGULATE TRAFFIC 
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SPROCKET PINION OUT OF LINE 


F the front sprocket is observed to line 
| up imperfectly with the sprocket on the 
rear wheel, and the radius rods are known 
to be correctly adjusted, the first step is 
to ascertain whether the fault lies in the 
alignment of the bracket or in the shaft 
and pinion themselves. On removing the 
sprocket chain, if the pinion runs in a true 
plane when turned, the error of alignment 
must probably be corrected in the bracket. 
Sometimes the side frame of a heavily- 
loaded car will be twisted by the upward 
bending moment of the bracket carrying 
the front end of the rear spring, and this 
twist will cause the adjacent sprocket 
pinion and bracket to cant up from their 
true position. See Fig. 1. As the frame 
can only be restored by putting it in the 
fire, the best plan is to insert a vertical 
wedge-shaped liner between the bracket 
and the side of the frame, at the point 
marked A, to restore the shaft to a hori- 
zontal position. If the plane of the 
sprocket pinion is vertical, but is simply 
offset to the plane of the rear sprocket 
wheel, and both are parallel, the cause is 
likely to be found in shifting of the rear 
axle with respect to the springs. It is not 
acommon oceurrence. Possibly a shock 
may have sprung the frame and thereby 
caused the axle to shift to right or left 
from its proper location. Occasionally one 
may find that the sprocket pinion wabbles. 
See Fig. 3. This may be due to the shaft 

being sprung, to the sprocket being sprung, 
or to some distortion of the flange to 

which the sprocket is bolted; or it may be 
simply that the sprocket does not fit the 
flange and was never properly put on. If 
the shaft runs in ball bearings any mate- 
tial springing of the shaft would speedily 
destroy the ball bearings, and if the latter 
are sound and free from play the first 
search for the trouble may be made else- 
where. In this connection it is well to 
bear in mind that although the sprocket 
chains allow considerable latitude of 
movement between the two _ sprockets, 
twisting or bending results in localizing 
the wear at one end of the rollers and 


bushings, thereby shortens the life of the 
chain, 


PRIMING AND FLOODING 


Priming a gasoline engine is one thing 
ind flooding it is another. Priming an en- 
gine is to inject a rational charge of gaso- 


line into the cylinder to assist in starting. 
Flooding is to inject more gasoline into the 
‘ylinder for the same purpose. The great 
lifference lies in the results. Priming a 
notor 


‘tor generally makes starting easier, espe- 
Cally in 


cold weather, or when a poor grade 
of fuel 


is used. Flooding makes starting 
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Fig. 2—ADJUSTING A COIL 


harder and often impossible. A case comes 
to mind where a motorist who after starting 
his car almost every morning for several 
months by simply turning the crank three 
or four times, found it necessary one morn- 
ing to send for an expert after trying in 
vain for an hour to start the motor. ‘‘ Well, 
what is the matter?’’ asked the expert on 
his arrival. ‘‘Haven’t the least idea,’’ 
answered the motorist, ‘‘ first time she has 
ever balked like this. I came down this 
morning, turned on the gasoline, flooded the 
earbureter, turned on the switch and gave 
her the usual two or three turns, but she 
failed to start. I put a small quan- 
tity of gasoline into each cylinder and tried 
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again, still there was no ‘sign*of a siart. 
Injecting another dose into the cylinders, I 
turned: the engine over quickly fifteen or 
twenty times.. Then I happened to think 
that my battery was. being charged and the 
switch lever was on the wrong side. On 
swinging the lever over to the dry cells, 
however, she still failed to respond. I ex- 
amined the spark, which was. good; found 
the timing correct; again flooded the car- 


* bureter, but as yet I haven’t had one explo- 


sion; now, it is up to you.’’ The expert 
removed his coat, opened the priming cocks, 
closed the throttle of the carbureter, turned 
the motor over rapidly about twenty-five 
times, when faint explosions took place in 
three cylinders; closing the priming cocks 
and opening the throttle slightly, he just 
pulled up on the crank and the engine 
started just as if nothing had happened, 
which proved that too much of a good thing 
will corrupt even a perfectly good engine. 
One of the best ways to start a balky motor 
is to saturate a little ball of waste with 
gasoline and insert it in or lay it over the 
air intake of the carbureter. 


ADJUSTING A SPARK COIL 

To adjust a trembler on a spark coil: 
First, remove the spark plug and see that 
the points are about 1/32 of an inch apart; 
second, remove the vibrator contact screw 
A in Fig. 2 entirely; third, then adjust the 
vibrator spring B so that the hammer or 
piece of iron on the end of the vibrator 
spring stands normally about yy of an inch 
from the core of the coil C; fourth, now 
screw in the contact screw A until it just 
touches the platinum contact P on the 
vibrator spring. Now start up the engine; 
if the engine misses at all, tighten up, or 
serew in the contact screw a trifle further 
—just a trifle at a time, until the engine 
runs without missing explosions. If the 
earbureter is properly adjusted and the 
coil and wiring in good shape it should 
now give a quick action and ample spark 
with the smallest possible consumption of 
battery energy. 
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Fie. 3—Lining Up SPROCKETS 















M & W Eranch Moves—Morgan & 
Wright have removed their Los Angeles 
branch from 118-122 East Tenth street to 
more commodious quarters at 1108 South 
Main street. 


Dunbar a Stearns Agent—H. N. Dunbar, 
for the past year in charge of sales for 
the Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, 
has been made sales manager of the 
Mutual Motor Car Co., agent for the 
Stearns in the Pittsburg territory. 


Velie In Road Test—The first of the 
1910 model Velies is being given a thor- 
ough road test by H. G. Moore, secretary 
and sales agent of the Velie Motor Vehicle 
Co., of Moline, Ill. Mr. Moore in his test 
arrived at Columbus, O., recently and with 
C. Roy Clough, the local agent, made a 
trip to Cincinnati and made a number of 
tests of hill-climbing. 


Visiting European Branches—Paul L. 
Snutsel, foreign representative of C. F. 
Splitdorf, sailed Saturday on the Zeeland 
for an extended trip to London, Paris, 
Turin, Barcelona and Brussels, in each of 
which cities Splitdorf branches have been 
established, the better to care for the 
constantly-increasing European demand for 
the Splitdorf magneto. 


Needs More Room—tThe business of the 
Regent garage in West Philadelphia, has 
so far outgrown the capacity of its quar- 
ters at Baltimore and Springfield avenues 
that a 100 per cent addition to its facili- 
ties has been found necessary and is now 
nearing completion. With a ground floor 
space of 50 by 227 feet it will now be pre- 
pared to handle without delay the rapidly- 
growing business of that section of the 
Quaker City. 


Installing Steam Presses—Morgan & 
Wright are installing steam presses in 
which tires are cured. They are so pon- 
derous that it is necessary to go down to 
bedrock to get a proper foundation for 
them. As the excavations proceeded be- 
low the level of the river, water oozed 
through into the shafts to such an extent 
that it was necessary to install a big cen- 
trifugal pump and run it night and day to 
permit of continuing the operations. Even 








then the men were compelled to work up 
to their waists in water most of the time. 
In spite of these difficulties it is expected 
that the new equipmént will be ready for 
operation inside of a few weeks. 

Change at M & W Branch—Morgan & 
Wright have just taken possession of the 
premises at 50 North Pryor street, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Herbert Starnes will succeed the 
Alexander-Seewald Co. as manager. 


Ford Builds Assembly Plant—The Ford 
Motor Co. is building an assembling plant 
at Eleventh street and Winchester avenue, 
in Kansas City, which will cost $100,000. 
It will employ 100 men. The company ex- 
pects to ship all parts of the Ford cars to 
Kansas City by cheap freight and save so 
much on freight charges that it can meet 
all competition in the west. The parts 
will be shipped in sealed cases and the 
ears will be assembled in the plant. 
The freight rate on a set-up car is al- 
most three times what it would cost to 
ship the car knocked down. 

Handsome ’Frisco Garage—One of the 
most beautiful motor car salesrooms in San 
Francisco is that of the H. O. Harrison 
Co., agent of the Peerless car, at Van Ness 
and Golden Gate avenues. It is a steel 
and concrete building. The building faces 
on two streets, allowing a wide expanse of 
plate glass. The floor is in pure white 
mosaic tiling, with here and there a touch 
of blue to relieve the whiteness of the 
stretch. There is a high wainscoting of 
mahogany, while the offices and furnish- 
ings are of the same rich material. The 
ceiling is heavily beamed. Thousands of 
dollars were spent upon, the finishing of 
this salesroom alone. Behind the sales- 
room is a conecrete-floored washroom and 
general floor space. On the second floor 
is a large repair room and stock depart- 
ment, an electric elevator taking the cars 
up from the ground floor. The exterior of 
the building is patterned after the misstun 
style, with its attractive red tiling to .dd 
color. Adjoining the Peerless home is an- 
other of the new buildings erected for the 
motor firms to take the places of those de- 
stroyed by the disaster of 1906. This 
building is occupied by the Moore Motor 


T.-NE OF FRANKLIN TAXICABS IN THE SEBVICE OF PITTSBURG TAXICAB Co. 


Supply Co., Hughson & Merton, California 
representative of the Ajax-Grieb Rubber 
Co. and other supplies, and the Standard 
Motor Car Co., agent for the Ford ‘and 
Velie. ’ 

Hoyt Spreading Out—The Hoyt Elec 
trical Instrument Works have bought a 
piece of land fronting 100 feet on Main 
street at Penacook, N. H., which forms 
part of the Central Trunk boulevard being 
built through the White mountains, and 
will erect a modern fireproof garage and 
salesroom. 


Trade-Mark Registered—The trade-mark 
design adopted by the Emil Grossman (o., 
New York, for Red Head spark plugs has 
been registered in the United States pat- 
ent office. Under date of August 17 cer- 
tificates of registration ‘Nos. 74,903 and 
74,924 respectively were granted for the 
words ‘‘Red Head’’ and the fac simile of 
the boy mascot. 


Using Franklin Taxicabs—Nearly fifty 
Franklin taxicabs will soon be in service 
in Pittsburg. Last spring twenty were in 
stalled and to that number twenty-six are 
soon to be added. The vehicles are oper- 
ated by the Pittsburg Taxicab Co. from 
the Hotel Schenley. The Franklin taxicab 
for 1910 provides for four occupants be- 
sides the driver, who has a single seat in 
front and beside whom is space for. the 
carrying of baggage. The rear seat is 
suplemented by two interior drop or auxili- 
ary seats. The body of the cab is of the 
landaulet type; the top turns back. 


Ajax Expansion—The Ajax-Grieb Rub- 
ber Co. has removed its executive offices 
from Fifty-seventh street and Broadway, 
New York, to a large suite of rooms on the 
second floor of the Thoroughfare building, 
Broadway and Fifty-eighth strect. The 
space made available at the old address 
by the removal of the executive offices 
will be required by the New York sales 
rooms of the Ajax products. The increased 
output of the Ajax has also necessitated 
the addition of a new three-story building, 
90 by 60 feet, to the Trenton factories 
The first story of the new structure has 
been completed and work is being rushed 
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on the balance of it. R. S. Ireland, for- 
meriy eastern sales manager of the com- 


pany, has been made sales manager. 

Kelly Made Trustee—John T. Kelly, of 
the Republic Rubber Co., has been appoint- 
ed trustee for the Chicago Vuleanizing Co., 
of Chicago, for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out the company’s affairs. 

Has Not Moved—Reports that the Pitts- 
burg Motor Vehicle Co. has moved its 
business from Pittsburg, Pa., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., are untrue. The company is 
still doing business as usual in Pittsburg, 
and intends to continue doing so. 


Handling the Jackson—The Jackson 
Automobile Agency at Indianapolis has 


taken the Indiana agency for the Jackson. 
Until recently this was held by the Indi- 
ana Carriage and Automobile Co., which 
was: forced into the hands of a receiver 
because it could not dispose of its carriage 
stock. The new agency has taken quarters 
with the Delaware garage, 215 North Dela- 
ware street. 

Thomas’ Chicago Branch—The E. R. 
Thomas Motor Co.’s Chicago branch is 
temporarily located at 1325 Michigan ave- 
nue, until a new building which is now 
under construction in the row farther out 
on Michigan avenue is completed. This is 
the third branch to be established by the 
E. R. Thomas Motor Co., others being 
located in New York and Boston. Cal. T. 
Paxson, who has had charge of the retail 
department in Buffalo since its inaugura- 
tion, has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago branch. Mr. Paxson has secured 
Gaylord Warner, of Kansas City, as as- 
sistant manager. 

Wheeler & Schebler Progress—Wheeler 
& Schebler, of Indianapolis, have secured 
additional factory space in their present 
building facing on Booth avenue. Con- 
tracts already have been let for another 
new addition to the plant. The new build- 
ing will be brick and reinforced concrete, 
235 feet long, 25 feet in width and three 
stories high, which will be devoted to as- 
sembling of Schebler carbureters and will 
give employment to 80 additional men. At 
present the plant is running on a 24-hour 
schedule and the daily production has 
reached 900. Contracts already have been 
received for 220,000 carbureters for 1910. 

Swinehart Election—The Swinehart 
Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
announces the following officers elected at 
the stockholders’ meeting held August 23: 
President, J. A. Swinehart; vice-president 
and general manager, W. W. Wuchter; 
Secretary, C. O. Baughman; treasurer, R. 
A. May. President Swineheart will de- 
Vote his time to the company’s European 
interests, sailing about October 1. Mr. 
Wuelter, who has been general superin- 
tendent of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Qo. for the past 5 years, will assume the 
active management of the company’s af- 


fairs, For some time past the demand for 
the S\inehart solid tires has exceeded the 
com} Nv %g 


S capacity to fill orders, but the 
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entire capital stock of the company has 
now been sold and immediate steps will 
be taken to improve their equipment and 
enlarge their capacity. 

In His New Place—Webb Jay, Chicago 
representative of the Premier, has taken 
possession of his new building on Michi- 
gan avenue between Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth streets. 

Splitdorf Changes—The firm of C. F. 
Splitdorf, 261-65 Walton avenue, New 
York, has been purchased by the corpora- 
tion of C. I’. Splitdorf, which will conduct 
the business at the same place. 

Injunction Secured—The Jones speed- 
ometer people announce that they have se- 
cured a injunction in the 
United States cireuit court of the western 
district of New York against the Interna- 
tional Automobile League, of Buffalo, re- 
straining the International Automobile 
League from selling Jones speedometers or 
parts thereof at lower prices than those 
regularly listed by the maker. 


restraining 


Creek Resigns as Manager—R. A. Creek, 
manager of the Chicago Maxwell branch 
and who was prominent in the negotiations 
that resulted in the erection of the Max- 
well factory at Newcastle, Ind., has re- 
signed his position, the resignation having 
been turned in 2 months ago. Mr. Creek 
will take a vacation of several weeks be- 
fore making another connection. 
cessor has not as yet been named. 


Oakland’s Big Capacity—The Oakland 
Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., has ac- 
quired the property of the Pontiac Buggy 
Co., and with its present capacity and that 
of a building to be erected the company 
expects a manufacturing capacity of over 
10,000 cars for the coming season. When 
completed, the plant will occupy 12 acres 
and have 700,000 square feet floor space. 
Among the new buildings to be erected 
will be a four-story structure 72 by 140 
feet; a one-story building for assembling 
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purposes 200 by 60 feet; an extension of 
60 by 75 feet, two stories, will be built on 
the test house, and another building 80 by 
164 feet, four stories high, will be built 
and used for general assembly work. 


New Home For Winton—The Philadel- 
phia branch of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Co. is to have a new home more than twice 
its present size. The building now occu- 
pied at 246-248 North Broad street is to be 
torn down and replaced by a more modern 
structure. Temporarily the Winton peo- 
ple will seek other quarters, only to return 
to the present address when the new build- 
ing is completed January 1. 


Jay Takes On Badger—The Badger 
Motor Car Co., of Columbus, Wis., will 
establish its general salesrooms at 2332-34 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, when the new 
three-story building now being erected at 
that location is completed. Webb Jay 
will act as general sales agent. The com- 
pany expects to build approximately 500 
ears for 1910. A tract of 22 acres on the 
main line of the Milwaukee road from 
Chicago to the Twin Cities has been pur- 
chased, and the first factory building is 
now being erected. It is 50 by 150 feet 
in dimensions, one story high. Other 
buildings will be erected as needed. 


Bryan Finishes Trip—tl.. Fk. Bryan, west- 
ern sales manager of the Lexington Motor 
Car Co. has just completed a demonstra- 
tion trip from the factory at Lexington, 
Ky., to Omaha. The course followed was 
by the way of Georgetown, Williamstown, 
Sherman, Crittendon, Ky., to Cincinnati. 
From Cincinnati the route was through 
Hamilton, O.; Richmond, Ind., to Indian- 
apolis. The Indianapolis-Chicago stage 
was by way of Lafayette, Roseland, Crown 
Point. From Chicago west it crossed over 
the transcontinental route by way of 
Clinton, Cedar Rapids, Marshalltown, 
Ames, Boone, Denison and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 





HANDSOME GARAGE OF THE H. O. HARRISON CoO. IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Houston, Tex.—The Palace Automobile 
Co. has recently been appointed agent for 
the Brush. 


Manchester, N. H.—Plans have been file’ 
for the erection of a new garage on Lowell 
street for Carroll and Charles C. Hayes. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The A. R. Oliver Mfg. 
Co., which is engaged in the making of 
motor car specialties, is preparing to erect 
an addition to its plant on Cherry street. 

New York—The American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association has announced 
the election of the Pierce Motor Co., of 
Racine, Wis., and the Jewel Carriage Co., 
of Cincinnati, O., to membership in the 
association. 

Cleveland, O.—Announcement has been 
made by the American Distributing Co. of 
the removal of its offices from this city 
to Jackson, Mich. The company repre- 
sents a number of axle, spring, pressed 
steel and drop forging concerns. 

San Antonio, Tex.—The new garage of 
the Lemly-Mills Auto Co, is the local head- 
quarters for the Pennsylvania, Ford and 
Hupmobile, The officers of the company 
are: President, R. W. Aiken; vice presi- 
dent, J. H. Gibson, Jr.; secretary and 
treasurer, F. H. Lemly; sales manager, 


G. C. Mills. 
New York—Robert N. Clyde, who has 


been associated with the Baker Motor 
Vehicle Co., of Cleveland, 0., both on the 
road and in the New York office, has sev- 
ered his connection with that concern and 
in the future will be connected with the 
New York office of the Chase Motor Truck 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pontiac, Mich.—The Hess Pontiac Spring 
and Axle Co., which has been running 
night and day in order to keep up with 
its orders, has erected two new buildings 
this year and it has been found necessary 
to make arrangements for a third. When 
the new factory is finished the present 
force of 200 men is to be doubled. 


Boston, Mass.—In the future the affairs 
of the Algonquin Motor Car Co. will be 
looked after by the recently organized 
Old-Oakland Co, W. G. Dunbar, formerly 
connected with the Buick company, is to 
be associated with Mr. Putnam in the 
management of the company. The com- 
pany is to handle both the Oldsmobile and 
Oakland cars. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—W. E. Bush, who is 
the agent in southern California for the 
Pierce-Arrow, is planning an. agency for 
second-hand cars. A warehouse is to be 
established, to be controlled by the deal- 
ers’ association, and.a.price is to be fixed 
for second-hand cars of all makes. All cars 
taken in by the dealers in exchange for 
new machines will be sent to the ware- 








house, and there sold at the price to be 
fixed by the committee to be appointed by 
the association. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Imperial Auto Co., 
of Jackson, has increased its capital stock 
from $125,000 to $150,000. 

New York—Thomas D. De Witt, who 
died last week, was treasurer of the De 
Witt Auto Co. of 248 West Eightieth 
street. 

Atlanta, Ga—J. E. Levi & Co., which 
has recently been appointed agent for the 
Reo and Premier, is soon to open a new 
salesroom and garage at 222-224 Peachtree 
street. 

Houston, Tex.—The Mosehart & Keller 
Automobile Co. has just signed a contract 
for the representation of the Haynes 
through Texas and south and western 
Louisiana. 

Akron, 0.—Notice has been given by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of a change 
in its capital. The common stock has been 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and 
the $500,000 preferred to $1,000,000 7 per 
cent preferred. 

Stroudsburg, Pa.—It is likely that the 
Sharp-Arrow car will be manufactured in 
this city in the near future. The com- 
pany is looking for a new location and 
the citizens of Stroudsburg have raised 
$30,000 to be devoted to the purpose of 
securing the new industry. 

Cuyahoga Falls, O.—A new company has 
been organized under the name of the Falls 
Rubber Co., to manufacture tires. H. A. 
Post, formerly of Buffalo and Denver, has 
been appointed sales manager of the com- 
pany; Dr. S. H. Sturgeon is to be presi- 
dent; W. G. Short, vice-president, and 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Citizens’ Automobile 
Co., capital stock $25,000; to engage in the 
manufacture, selling and leasing of motor 
ears, taxicabs and accessories. Incorpora- 
tors, J. C. Turner, M. F. Hinckman, H. G 
Robinson and G. W. Yancey. 

Chicago.—Eureka Auto Supply Co., capi- 
tal stock $2,500; to manufacture and deal in 
supplies. Incorporators, M. H. Guerin, M. 
F. Gallagher and E. H. Williams. 

Chicago.—Victor Windshield Mfg. Co., 
capital $2,500; to manufacture wind shields 
and accessories. Incorporators, J. McGaffey, 
A. L. Haake and §. 8S. Gorham. 

Chicago.—Ranger Automobile Co., capital 
stock $25,000; to engage in the manufacture 
of motor cars. Incorporators, G. A. Schmitt, 
E. A. Sanders. 

Hartford, Conn.—Parker Motor Co., capi- 
tal stock $50,000; to manufacture and deal 
in motor cars. Incorporators, L. F. Robin- 
son, who is to be president and treasurer; 
A. B. Wilson, who is to be secretary, and 
F. W. Cole. 

Jersey City, N. J.—National Motor Co., 
capital stock $2,000; to engage in the manu- 
facture of motors, engines, machines; motor 
cars, etc. Incorporators, B. S. Martz, J. R. 
Turner and L. H. Gunther. 





H. F. Siegrist, secretary-treasurer. The 
offices of the company are to be located jp 
Akron, O. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Middletown (ar 
Co., of Pittsburg, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Mitchell Automo. 
bile Co. is about to erect a new garage on 
Broadway, between Biddle and Martin 
streets. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—P. A. Renton is now 
located in his new quarters on South Main 
street. The Woolwine Motor Car Co. is 
looking for larger and more convenient 
quarters. 

New York—The A. Elliott Ranney Oo., 
agent for the Elmore, has found its busi 
ness increasing so rapidly that it has been 
obliged to seek larger quarters and in the 
future will be found at 1928 Broadway. 

Lansing, Mich.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Detroit Dear- 
born Co., of Dearborn, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The principal stockholders are 
Edward Bland, of Detroit, and Samuel 
Lapham, of Dearborn. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Negotiations are in 
progress regarding the transfer of the 
local agency of the Oldsmobile company 
from the H. O. Harrison Co. to the Wol- 
verine Motor Car Co. Woods R. Woolwine, 
of the Woolwine Motor Car Co., is hand. 


ling the lien at present. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The McKinnon Chain 
Co., which was recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, plans to lo- 
eate in this city, provided it can secure 
a suitable site. The company is to engage 
in the manufacture of welded gear chains 
for motor cars and plans to erect several 
buildings. L. H. McKinnon is the presi- 
dent of the company. 

Pontiac, Mich—A deal has been col: 
summated for the removal of the Pontiac 
Buggy Co. to Rockford, Ill., as the com 
pany is shortly to be consolidated with the 
Emerson Mfg. Co. The property of the 
buggy company has been transferred to 
the Oakland Motor Car Co. and the Gen 
eral Motors Co. has men working on the 
erection of new buildings and the im 


provement of the old one. 
Denver, Colo. — All the Studebaker 


branches in this state have been incorpor- 
ated into one concern, under the name 0 
the Studebaker Colorado Vehicle Co. The 
headquarters for the new concern will be 
located at the carriage warerooms at Fif 
teenth and Blake streets, and the garage 
at 1532 Broadway. Frank 8. Fish, of South 
Bend, Ind., is the president of the col 
cern; W. S. Hunnewell, of Denver, vice- 
president, manager and _ treasurer, and 
Elias K. Pound, of Denver, secretary. 











